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End of an Epoch. 


HE close of 1956 marks the end of an epoch. More 

history was packed into the last ten years than in an 

average century. The feeling that events had got out 
of control, that a blind machine had taken charge and was 
rushing us all to the abyss, produced a mood of despair, 
reflected in literature and a revived interest in religion. Gone 
were the hard neo-Marxist confidence of the ’thirties and 
the more nebulous Wellsian optimism of the *twenties. Every 
form of rationalism was declared obsolete. Not to have a 
religion was as unfashionable as Gladstone collars. 

W. H. Auden has described this period as the Age of 
Anxiety, which unwittingly exposes the hollowness behind its 
sham facade. For what else but the shadow of World War 
III could have started such a scuttle back to emptying churches 
and mystical fantasies? If, however, we have now entered a 
period of world-wide stalemate, the mood and the fashions 
are likely to undergo another change. Almost all policies 
and predictions are in ruins, and this universal failure must 
surely be reflected in the temper of the next decade. It is 
possible that the pendulum will swing again in favour of a 
humanist outlook after an unsuccessful flight from reality. 
At least a new opportunity will exist to recommend more 
courageous positions than a place in the queue for the 
next world. 

People will not join us merely because of what we dis- 
believe. Nor will they become excited over very general 
principles that can be interpreted according to taste. They 
will ask searching questions and we must be prepared to give 
straight answers. It was easy enough for the Victorian 
rationalist to say whether he thought Christianity was true 
and to advocate secular education and individual liberty. 
Today the issues are not so beautifully clear-cut. In Eastern 
Europe secularism is identified with Communism, and self- 
determination could mean Catholic reaction. The problem 
of whether we should tolerate the intolerant is more than a 
logical conundrum and it grows in urgency. The anxiety 
and despair that afflicted so many in the past decade are 
giving place to the bewilderment of honest people who no 
longer know which side they are on. The values they prize 
seem mutually exclusive. Unless humanists give a lead they 
will deserve to be brushed aside as mere talkers. They 
would be false to their long and glorious history of resistance 
to tyranny, whether of Church or State, if they did not declare 
themselves in favour of freedom and the right to be ‘ wrong’. 
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PERSONALLY SPEAKING 


Greetings Out of Season 


WING to the exigencies of 

publishing, this issue of 

The Humanist will appear 
before Christmas although it is 
dated January. I am not sure 
in these circumstances whether 
to wish our readers a Merry 
Christmas or a Happy New Year. 
Christmas is supposed to be a 
season of peace and goodwill, 
neither of which are conspicuous 
in the world at the moment. 
There is also a rather hollow ring 
about the * prosperity * which is 
the usual New Year greeting, 
now that the nation is footing 
the bill for an expensive week- 
end. 

If there are any doubts that 
Christmas is a pagan festival the 
proof will be found in most of 
the cards on sale. Even the 
young men who provide our 
entertainment on commercial tele- 
vision seem aware of this fact. 
One of them rang me up to ask 
if I knew of a learned anthro- 
pologist who would be able to 
reply to a talk by a clergyman 
stressing the Christian nature of 
Christmas. He would be ex- 
pected to contend that Christmas 
was a pre-Christian festival. He 
would be allowed one minute to 
do the job. 


Tall Stories 


For a few days at least we can 
shut out the troubles of the world 
and postpone making the usual 
good resolutions. I look forward 
to some pleasanter reading than 
the newspapers could provide if 
they came out. Tall stories are 
in keeping with the season, and 
one of the most promising I have 
come across for a long time is 
the autobiography of a Tibetan 
Lama. Tales of man-carrying 
kites and experiments in magic 
make good holiday reading. But 
apart from fun and games with 
astral bodies The Third Eye 
(Secker & Warburg, 18s) con- 
tains a most fascinating account 
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of the author’s childhood in an 
aristocratic Lhasa family. 

My second choice—which also 
contains some tall stories—is 
Dr Hugh J. Schonfield’s trans- 
lation of the New Testament 
(Dobson, 25s). I have always 
wanted to read a translation in 
good, modern English, printed in 
sensible type, without any irri- 
tating numbering of verses. When 
I dipped into The Authentic New 
Testament 1 could hardly put it 
down. [I felt rather like Oscar 
Wilde when he was asked to 
translate from the Greek text in 
his Oxford days. ‘ That will do, 
Mr Wilde’, said the gratified 
examiner; but he still carried on 
as though he had not heard. As 
he artlessly explained afterwards, 
“I wanted to see what happened 
to the blighter.’ 


Atomic Pioneer 

It is just a hundred years ago 
since J. J. Thomson was born, 
and Cambridge is paying tribute 
to one of its greatest scientists. 
Yet it is curious to reflect that 
when he joined the newly founded 
Cavendish Laboratory no other 
university possessed such a thing, 
and even Cambridge had little 
enthusiasm for anything so hum- 
drum as experiments. 

Thomson was fortunate in 
entering the field at a time of 
revolutionary discoveries—radio- 
activity and X-rays. It is equally 
true that the Cavendish was 
lucky in having a man capable of 
making full use of these tre- 
mendous opportunities. The 
pioneering work done with cath- 
ode tubes and Wilson’s cloud 
chamber was continued by Ruther- 
ford and led to more far-reaching 
consequences than could have 
been foreseen. 


Conversation in Heaven 

| HAVE always felt that Shaw 
was right in thinking that 
heaven would be boring to a 


MATTHEWS, DEAN OF ST PAUL’S 


person like myself, although | 
may be accused of calling the 
grapes sour. Yet I am confirmed 
in my belief by a recent forecast 
of life in Paradise by the Dean of 
St Paul’s. Not only will there be 
no giving or taking in marriage, 
it would seem—and perhaps this 
would be bearable—but no eating 
or drinking, despite the resur- 
rection of the body. * Cut out 
the subject of food and drink and 
a considerable proportion of our 
conversation is eliminated’, he 
rightly tells us. We shall not be 
able to indulge in wit and humour 
or enjoy gossiping about other 
people’s misfortunes—not even 
those of the damned. There will 
be no politics and, presumably, 
the weather will be perpetually 
fine, so that even this favourite 
topic is ruled out. I suppose that 


those of us who are incapable of 


making conversation in such 
conditions would be really in hell 
without knowing it. But if we all 
get together it may not be so bad. 


The New Patronage 
HEN I hear the word 
‘culture’ I look for the 


patron. It is impossible nowadays. 


for an avant garde journal to 


exist except under some sheltering. 
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wing. 1 am glad London Magazine 
has found refuge with Heinemann. 
Private philanthropists are in 
short supply, but to some extent 
their place has been taken by 
great publishing houses and such 
institutions as the BBC and the 
British Council. 

In its Annual Report the 
British Council seems to me a 
little too conscious of its philistine 
critics. It points out that many 
people wrongly suppose that it 
spends a great deal of money on 
the arts, whereas in fact these 
receive less than three per cent 
of its grants. There is not the 
slightest reason, I should have 
thought, for the British Coun- 
cil to be apologetic. Cultural 
activities in the main need to be 
subsidized, and it is a measure 
of the quality of civilization how 
much it is willing to provide for 
tastes in which the average TV 
advertiser is uninterested. 


Spanish Weddings 

T is rather a euphemism for the 

Spanish Government to claim 
that its new decrees modernize 
the laws of marriage. Non- 
Catholics who wish to marry 
must submit documents to a 
judge proving that they are not 
Catholics, showing where they 
have lived during the past two 
years, and giving reasons why 
they wish to get married. It is 
then for the judge to decide 
whether to permit a civil wedding. 
If, however, they were baptized 
as children, but subsequently left 
the Church, they encounter for- 
midable difficulties. The case 
has to be heard in the courts. 
Needless to say, whether they are 
Catholics or not, there is no 


question of divorce if the marriage 
should break down. 


Similar obstacles are placed in 
the way of those who have either 
given up their religion or never 
had any, wherever the Catholic 
Church is in the ascendant. The 
non-Catholic minority are treated 
as second-class citizens. We 
should remember these things 
whenever the Catholics in this 
country demand special privileges 
in the name of freedom because 
they are a minority. 


Election Fever 


HE following curious item 

comes from the United Press 
correspondent in Rangoon: ‘ Ten 
armed Buddhist monks _ killed 
two other monks and seriously 
injured two more in a gun battle 
in Mandalay. The killers escaped. 
It was an election dispute, reports 
said.” 

I had always thought that 
Buddhist monks were peaceable 
and vegetarian in their habits 
and spent their time placidly 
contemplating their navels. It is 
true that the lamas of Tibet have 
to be approached warily, and I 
never quite understood how the 
Japanese combine militarism with 
detachment from the _ illusory 
world. But in Burma, I had 
heard, these lapses did not occur. 
It seems that I was misinformed. 


When is War Justifiable? 


I DO not often feel like ap- 
plauding the Pro-Secretary of 
the Congregation of the Holy 
Office, but he has some wise 
things to say about war which 
ought to reduce the fever of 
some of his more fanatical co- 
religionists. He supplies one 
answer to the desperate appeal 
for a ruling which a_ Jesuit 


Lemmings still provide a lesson (reproduced, courtesy Natural History Museum) 


missionary in Hiroshima sent to 
Rome after the first atom bomb 
exploded. The question, which 
is even more relevant today, is 
whether, in modern conditions, 
total war is morally justified. 
According to Cardinal Otta- 
viani: ‘Modern wars can never 
fulfil those conditions which 
govern—theoretically—a just and 
lawful war. Moreover, no con- 
ceivable cause could ever be 
sufficient justification for the 
evils of slaughter, destruction, 
the moral and religious up- 
heavals, which war today entails. 
In practice, then, a declaration 
of war will never be justifiable. 
A defensive war even should 
never be undertaken unless a 
legitimate authority, with whom 
the decision rests, shall have both 
certainty of success and very 
solid proofs that the good ac- 
cruing to the nation from the 
war will more than outweigh 
the untold evils which it will 
bring on the nation itself, and on 
the world in general.’ I wish this 
could be considered an ex- 
cathedra pronouncement. 


Foolish Lemmings 


| HAVE held up the example of 
the lemmings in these columns 
as an awful warning, but it now 
seems that I was wrong in 
sharing the popular belief that 
these odd creatures have a sui- 
cidal urge. I stand corrected by 
Dr Ingrith Dayrup, who has just 
returned from Alaska, where she 
has been making an on-the-spot 
study of the lemmings. The 
trouble is, she points out, that 
they reproduce in such enormous 
numbers that there isn’t enough 
food to go round, so they scurry 
in every direction and some end 
up in the sea. They are not in 
the grip of some Freudian death 
wish, but pay the price for 
yielding to a more familiar 
instinct. 

Yet they may provide a lesson, 
after all. The problem of too 
many mouths to feed afflicts 
human beings as well as lemmings. 
Unlike these small Arctic mam- 
mals, we could solve it if we 
shed a few superstitions. If we 
do not we shall meet the same 
fate—and there is not too much 
time. Hector HAWTON 
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| AMEND THIS LAW—IV | 


Disestablish the Church of England 


by F. C. WHITE 


Many people, even members of the Church of England, would 
like to see the Church break its connection with the State 


HE case for the disestablishment of the 
| Church of England is based in the main on 
two considerations. One is that the Church 
by its alliance with the State is fettered in the 
exercise of its religious freedom. The other is the 
fact that the Church of England enjoys a monopoly 
of patronage and privilege, which gives it an ad- 
vantage and an unfair status in comparison with 
other religious organizations unallied with the State. 
The fettered condition of the Church of England 
as a State Church is well illustrated by the following 
facts. The appointment of bishops is made by the 
Sovereign on the advice of the Prime Minister, a 
fact which causes great concern in many quarters 
in the Established Church. The reason for this 
situation is that the Sovereign is the supreme 
governor of the Church of England. She is bound 
to worship according to the provisions of the Act 
of Uniformity (1662), with slight deviations per- 
mitted by an Amending Act in 1872. Convocation 
can only meet as summoned by the Sovereign, and 
the royal assent is necessary to the validity of every 
canon of the Church. 

The Church of England cannot amend her canons 
or forms of worship without Parliamentary sanction. 
This fact has led to both frustration and subterfuge 
in the affairs of the Church. 

The rejection by Parliament on two occasions of 
the proposed revision of the Prayer Book is an 
illustration of this. No one will dispute the de- 
sirability of some changes in the Book of Common 
Prayer. Why then did Parliament twice throw out 
the measure intended to allow alterations in the 
Book? In rejecting the ‘ Deposited Book ’ (to give 
the so-called revised prayer book its official name), 
Parliament quite properly took into consideration 
both the historic witness of the Protestant Church 
of England and the strong protests of the Evangelical 
section of the Established Church. 

But the ‘ Deposited Book ’, rejected by Parliament, 


is widely used with the consent of the bishop of 
the diocese, though he has no authority to permit 
any deviations from the Book of Common Prayer, 
apart from certain slight changes allowed by 
Parliament in 1872. 

Such action on the part of a bishop is tantamount 
to defiance of Parliament, and a breach of the 
British Constitution. It is none the less blame- 
worthy because Parliament has up till now refrained 
from taking official action. It should either ‘ amend 
this law’ or give the Church freedom by dis- 
establishing it. 

So long as the Church of England remains 
established and acts as the official Church of the 
whole nation, Parliament is bound to act as trustee 
for the community at large, and should use its 
legislative power on its behalf. 


Exempted Business 


But while it is true that the Church of England 
is fettered by its connection with the State, it is 
also true that as the State Church it enjoys privileges 
not accorded to other religious bodies. The Enabling 
Act, which set up the Church Assembly, gave it 
the power to promote ecclesiastical measures which 
may become law by the passing of resolutions in 
the House of Lords and the House of Commons. 
This is known as exempted business. It does not 
require a quorum and is often transacted at a late 
hour with but a few members of the House present. 

Other religious bodies can only secure changes in 
the law by the costly and troublesome method in- 
volved in an Act of Parliament. By way of example 
we might quote the Marriage Measure of 1930, 
allowing parties to be married in their ‘ usual place 
of worship ’, regardless of the parish in which they 
live. A similar privilege was only extended to 
Nonconformists by Act of Parliament in 1954, 
twenty-four years later. 

Another instance of this form of privileged 
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legislation is the Parochial Church Councils (Powers) 
Measure, 1921, under which the Parochial Council 
has power to levy and collect a Church rate for 
any purpose connected with the affairs of the 
Church (though it has no power to enforce payment). 
Attempts to collect the rate have not been many 
and have met with poor success. Some ratepayers 
have met the demand willingly and others because 
they were under the impression that they had to. 

There is a further fact that must be recognized 
in considering the question as to whether the 
Church of England ought to enjoy a privileged 
position in the country. It only represents a minority 
(and a small minority) of the nation. Customs die 
hard and a majority of infants are ‘ baptized ’ into 
the Church of England. Only a small proportion 
are ever confirmed and a smaller number still are 
regular communicants. 

There are many who make or accept the statement 
that the disestablishment of the Church of England 
would be a blow to religion throughout the world. 
Is it a blow to religion that there is no established 
Church in the United States, where Church at- 
tendance and religious activities play a far larger 
part in the life of the nation than in this country? 
And this applies also to the Dominions. 


Church has Everything to Gain 

At the present time many evangelical members of 
the Established Church believe that the connection 
with the State is a safeguard to the Protestant 
character of the Church of England. The steady 
growth of the Anglo-Catholic movement is sufficient 
evidence of the futility of this pious hope, while at 
the same time the disestablished Church of Ireland 
has throughout the years retained its Protestant 
character. 

When a Church is disestablished and begins 
to support itself financially the power of the 
laity is bound to increase. The English laity is not 
likely to be carried into the camp of the Anglo- 
Catholics. Protestants have little to fear from a 
completely self-governed Church, whereas the 
Romeward movement has steadily made progress 
under the antiquated and outmoded condition of 
the English Establishment; and further, it is 
generally agreed that the Church of Ireland and 
the Church in Wales gained in spiritual power and 
increased membership as the result of disestablish- 
ment. The Church of England and the nation 
itself have everything to gain by the severance of 
Church and State. 

But how ‘Amend This Law’? What can be done? 


In the autumn of 1955 in the House of Commons 
Mr S. T. Swingler, the Member for Newcastle- 
under-Lyme, recommended that a Royal Com- 
mission should be appointed to consider the relation 


- of Church and State. According to reports in the 


Press, the Prime Minister refused to do this, stating 
that the Free Church Federal Council was opposed 
to disestablishment. This statement was not true, 
and the Secretary of the Liberation Society, not 
being satisfied with the Prime Minister’s reply in 
the House, wrote to him but received no reply. 
Thereupon the Secretary wrote on the disestablish- 
ment issue to the national, local and religious Press. 
A dozen or more letters appeared, about twenty 
were politely refused, and the rest (some two 
dozen) were ignored. 


Inadequate Space in the Press 


Sermons advocating disestablishment were 
preached from the pulpit of St Paul's Cathedral 
by Canon Collins and the Rev C. A. Lewis Lloyd. 
The Secretary of the Liberation Society. followed 
up these significant pronouncements by further 
letters to the Press. He followed a similar course 
after the Archbishop of Canterbury had addressed 
the Foreign Correspondents’ Association on the 
position of the Established Church. An article in 
reply by the Consulting Secretary of the Liberation 
Society also appeared in The Christian World. 

Those of us concerned about Disestablishment 
feel bound to record our experience that the Press 
generally fails to give adequate space to the dis- 
cussion of a problem which many feel to be vital. 
There seems to be a conspiracy of silence. News- 
papers in the main either are not concerned over 
this matter, or are tipping the scales against those 
who desire a free and frank facing of the issue 
before the country in regard to the alliance of 
Church and State in England. 

What more can be done? It is hoped that the 
matter may again be raised in the House, when 
members will have been better informed regarding 
the real attitude of the Free Church Federal Council 
toward this question. 

A great deal could be done if members of the 
Humanist Council and the Liberation Society and 
other bodies would interest their friends in this 
subject by conversation or correspondence. People 
are difficult to move, but to quote an oid Latin 
proverb: Gutta cavit lapidem non vi sed saepe cadeno 
(‘ water hollows out the stone, not by force, but by 
constantly falling °). 


Morals Without Religion—III 


by M. H. 


BRIGGS 


The concluding essay in the competition for entrants under twenty-five 


ORALS may perhaps be best defined as 
Mees acts or events which an individual 

regards as permissible in his present 
society and environment. Most religions give a 
stated written and authoritative code of human 
behaviour which lists permissible action from the 
non-permissible. A sharp line is drawn between 
these, and the former are referred to as ‘good’ and 
the latter as ‘ bad’ or ‘evil’. The source of this 
classification is alleged divine revelation. 

Man in the twentieth century is of necessity a 
social animal, and like all social animals must 
control his individual actions within certain limits 
for the effective working of localized society. To 
deviate from these limits is to contribute detri- 
mentally to humanity in general. 


Limits on Human Action 


But it appears from a study of history, anthro- 
pology, and psychology that these limits on human 
actions are dynamic and vary with changes in 
environment. If this is true then it is impossible 
for any moral code to be universally applicable, 
and hence for any religion which advocates any 
such static ethical dogma to have much chance of 
support on a world-wide scale. 

If the following premises are acceptable, then it 
may be possible to use them to deduce further: 
(1) That the propagation of humanity is desirable; 
(2) That the individual must set limits on his actions 
to achieve this propagation; (3) That the limits of 
human action are not constant with environment. 
The failure of religious morality is demonstrated 
by many factors, one of which is the small minority 
of society which regularly attends any place of 
religious worship. It is obvious from the above 
premises that some replacement must be made for 
the now discarded moral codes. The problem 
becomes one of what criteria to use to define the 
permissible limits of behaviour. 

Human behaviour is obviously the realm of the 
psychologist, and it is to the psychologist that 
mankind must turn for an accurate description 
and analysis of the causal structure of human actions. 
If it is possible to break down human acts and 
understand the manner in which the responses of 


the individual to past events integrate to give the 
responses to present and future ones, then it is 
here that the moralist must begin. An absolute 
and perfect moral code must be able to provide 
an answer that will be the most beneficial to hu- 
manity for any combination of events that an 
individual might be faced with in any circumstances. 
Spacial and temporal factors might well adapt such 
an answer for two different individuals faced with 
the same events. 

Unfortunately the psychologist does not seem to 
be able to supply all the necessary information at 
the present time with the required degree of cer- 
tainty and generality. Several factors which are 
of unquestionable importance have been elucidated, 
at least partially. One of these which seems to be 
of paramount importance to the morality of the 
adult is the experiences of the first years of life 
and the presence or absence of traumatic incidents 
to the individual during this period. The importance 
of gestational non-fatal trauma on the later life of 
the individual is still doubtful. 

Despite the inadequacies of the psychological 
evidence, it is at least possible to see how the 
morality of the adult could be to some degree 
at least controlled or determined by influencing 
the childhood environment. But this is for the 
future and is no answer to the pressing and urgent 
necessities of the moment. 


The Sankey Declaration of Rights 


The question arises as towards what end society 
must be guided by its morality. Unless agreement 
can be achieved on this then it seems impossible that 
society can ever maintain a stable ethical foundation. 
The matter cannot be the decision of any one 
individual or one group of individuals. It must be 
decided by mankind as a whole. The only satis- 
factory attempt that has come to the author’s 
attention is the Sankey Declaration of Rights, 
which was drawn up by many different interests. 
It may be briefly summarized as follows: (1) The 
right to live without distinction between age, sex, 
or colour; (2) The protection of minors; (3) Duty 
to the community; (4) Right to knowledge inde- 
pendent of means; (5) Right to work; (6) Right 
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to personal property; (7) Freedom to travel and 
move; (8) Freedom of thought and worship; 
(9) Personal liberty; (10) Freedom from violence 
and mutilation; (11) Right of law-making within 
a community. 

It might be argued that we have merely substituted 
another code for the religious one. This is true, but 
no divine inspiration was required for this and it 
can be adapted without fear of heavenly retribution. 

The adoption of such a code in the place of the 
older religious ones would mean a considerable 
revolution of thought and even of economics. 
That such an adoption could ever occur on anything 
more than an extremely limited intellectual scale 
is unlikely, for if religions could not sell their 
moralities, even with threats of dire consequences, 
then who will buy a new morality without such 
inducements ? 


Moral Education and Environment 


Yet the dilemma is now obviously apparent. 
Without morality man will not survive; he will 
perish. It is becoming more and more clear that 
society is rejecting religious morality, and it would 
be intellectual dishonesty not to further the spread 
of knowledge which is undermining religion. Yet 
if man will not accept a new morality and is con- 
verted to an amoral state then he is doomed, as 
the whole structure of his society is based on 
necessary limits of behaviour. 

What is the answer to this appalling dilemma? 
The problem seems to rest on the old proverb ‘A 
little knowledge is a dangerous thing’, If man is 
provided with a little knowledge which is so 
specialized that it merely undermines his religion, 
and in so doing his morality, then the only way to 
return this to him is to give him more knowledge 
and let him see the consequences of his actions. 
The answer lies with the educationalist. No more 
should our children be subjected to compulsory 
courses of fable, myth, and a little uncertain history. 
They must be educated in morality and humanity. 

This would seem to be the obvious and only 
course. A child, and indeed an adult, can behave 
in a moral manner without threats and inducements 
of the type promised by the older religious moralities. 

But what of universal morality? One of the 
original premises was that morality was a function 
of environment. If persons in different parts of 
the world are to be subjected to the same treatment, 
will not they produce different moralities? At 
present it seems that they must. But environments 
throughout the world are becoming more and more 


constant and eventually it would appear that they 
will have far more similarities than differences. In 
a constancy of environments there will in all 
probability be a constancy of morality. 

There is little doubt that we are living in a 
period which is experiencing the slow decline of 
religion as we now know it. This was inevitable 
and predictable. But man must not die with his 
old repressions and fears. Now for the first time 
in history it is possible to answer the three age-old 
questions that have been asked since the dawn of 
time, ‘ What am I?’, ‘ Where am I?’, and ‘ Why 
am I?’, with something approaching accuracy. 
The seals have been broken and the book is open 
to all who can read it. To those who cannot read 
it, it must be read. The answers must be made 
known; no more must man be fed off myth and 
ill-concealed contradiction. Let the facts be known 
and there can be but little doubt as to the outcome. 
If the sciences were popularized with the propa- - 
ganda that the religions now enjoy the priest would 
become the pauper. 

Mankind is now entering into unexplored or 
rather ill-mapped terrain. To establish a non- 
religious morality will not be easy and there will 
be considerable opposition from vested interests 
and ill-informed persons. There must be no revo- 
lution; the fight must be clean and based on 
reason. The new morality will be established 
slowly if at all. Eventually it must become a 
flexible code based primarily on the universally 
agreed aims of man as a social animal and _ propa- 
gated by education. 


The Future of Man 


The alternative to the establishment of a new 
morality is equally easy to forecast. The decline 
in religious feeling will continue, and will be ac- 
companied by the continuance of religious propa- 
ganda by the now wealthy religious organizations. 
This will prevent man from developing any replace- 
ment to his lost morality. The permissible levels 
of individual behaviour will widen and society will 
become slowly disorganized, with the final result of 
the death of man as a dominant species. 

Man must of necessity live with man, and must 
of equal necessity live in harmony by exercising 
restraint over some of his possible actions. If he 


cannot learn to do this without religion then he 
has demonstrated a fundamental weakness in his 
species, and the environment is open to a species 
that can adapt to a social form without using the 
weakness of faith in the unreasonable. 
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| PORTRAIT OF CARDINAL MINDSZENTY 


Hungary’s Turbulent Priest 


by JAMES PLENDER 


Freed from prison, Cardinal Mindszenty is once more a 
storm-centre in the tragic struggle raging in Hungary 


was born in 1892, in the village of Csehimind- 

szent, near the Austrian frontier, the oldest of 
the four children of a hardworking peasant family. 
The Pehms had a small vineyard and some arable 
land which supplied their simple needs, but they 
could not afford to send their son to be trained for 
the priesthood at Vienna university as his teachers 
suggested. The most they could manage was to 
meet the cost of the diocesan seminary. 

He was ordained during the First World War, 
but although he had gained no notable scholastic 
distinctions it soon became evident that he was 
not the type to settle down to routine parochial 
duties. An over-active gland—for which he later 
underwent an operation—gave him a restless energy 
which found an outlet in quixotic politics. Or, as 
he himself conceived it, in ‘ the social mission of 
the Church’. 

Impulsive, caught up by enthusiasm for every 
cause he espoused, he showed the recklessness of a 
man inspired by a sense of mission. This is the 
stuff that fanatics are made of, but whether he was 
also of heroic clay is another question. He displayed 
courage by his exuberant defiance of the authorities 
—but was it merely the foolhardiness of a man 
convinced that they would not dare to call his 
bluff? 


Ji PEHM, the future Primate of Hungary, 


Trusted by the Vatican 

Some members of the Hungarian hierarchy 
watched his impetuous challenges to the régime 
with misgiving. They did not doubt his integrity 
but felt that he was the wrong man to be at the 
helm at such a critical time. He had neither the 
wisdom of a serpent nor the innocence of a dove. 
He was intransigeant and gullible, crafty and yet 
crude. 

To deal with a Communist government bent on 
breaking the power of the Church—yet not too 
abruptly—called for rare gifts of diplomacy and 


foresight. On the other hand, the Vatican trusted 
him and condemned any tendency on the part of 
the bishops to compromise. Perhaps the Vatican 
was more astute, for compromise could only lead 
to collaboration. Mindszenty scornfully rejected it 
and threw himself into what, in effect, was a 
resistance movement by dedicating the year in 
which the government celebrated the centenary of 
the Kossuth uprising to ‘ Mary, the Mother of 
God’. 


A Charmed Life 


This was to throw down the gauntlet with a 
vengeance. His first taste of a Communist prison 
had been in 1919 when his arrest was ordered by 
Béla Kun. He seems to have been treated quite 
well and he was capable of believing that Providence 
—or St Stephen—placed him under special pro- 
tection. This sense of being miraculously favoured 
may have been strengthened by the experience of 
his second arrest by the Nazis. 

In the autumn of 1944 he occupied the See of 
Veszprém. The Red Army was advancing from 
the East and the Nazis were in a panic. They 
feared Hungarian nationalism, with which they 
identified the Church and aristocracy—not without 
reason. So the Bishop and a number of clergy 
were hastily removed to a concentration camp at 
Sorponkohida, but again he seemed to have a 
charmed life. He escaped, without much difficulty, 
disguised as a discharged corporal. It was after 
this incident that he changed his name from Joseph 
Pehm to Mindszenty. 

It cannot have been welcome to other, apparently 
more suitable, aspirants to see such a man elevated 
to the Primacy, which became vacant on the death 
of Cardinal Séredi. The latter was a scholarly 
Benedictine who had played a leading part in the 
reform of canon law under Pius XI. Mindszenty 
had neither learning nor finesse. In religious matters 
he was as credulous as his peasant forebears, and in 
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Cardinal Mindszenty at his trial 


politics he was a legitimist—which may have been 
the deciding factor in his promotion. 

As early as 1921 he showed sympathy with the 
royalist movement, which had high hopes of 
restoring the Hapsburg dynasty. Charles, who 
succeeded his father, the Emperor Francis Joseph, 
died in exile the following year, but the cause was 
kept alive by making all possible preparations for 
his son Otto to ascend the throne when the time 
was ripe. 

Otto was brought up as a royal prince and 
surrounded by a shadow court. It was a bitter 
disappointment to the exiles that Admiral Horthy, 
whose semi-Fascist dictatorship followed the Com- 
munist régime of Béla Kun, would not entertain 
the claims of Otto while he himself was Regent, 
though he favoured them more afterwards. 

Nevertheless, Otto found powerful supporters. 
The prospect of a Catholic bloc in the centre of 
Europe attracted the Vatican, where the collapse 
of the Austro-Hungarian Empire was still lamented 
as one of the most disastrous results of World War I. 
This bizarre dream haunted the dispossessed 
aristocrats, who saw in it the best chance of re- 
covering their lost estates. What fascinated the 
romantics—apart from any material gain—was the 


mystique of Hungary’s supposed mission to save 
Europe from Eastern barbarism. 

This was centred upon an ancient myth that the 
Holy Crown of Hungary is not merely a jewel but 
an almost magical symbol. Whoever physically 
possessed it could consider himself the legal pre- 
tender to the throne. Thus it would be impossible 
for Otto to participate in coronation rites if there 
were no crown for the Archbishop of Esztergom 
to put on his head. 

This mystical relic-worship was just the sort of 
thing that the superstitious Mindszenty loved. The 
precious crown was taken first to Germany, then 
to the United States, for safety and Mindszenty 
worked energetically to prevent the disaster of its 
return to the Hungarian Government. Thanks to 
his efforts and the pleading of the exiled Horthy, 
the Pope himself agreed to take custody of the 
holy crown. 

The strange and contradictory events in which 
the Cardinal subsequently became involved make 
sense if we suppose that he really believed the 
monarchy could be restored. With Otto on the 
throne the Church and the nobles would get back 
their confiscated lands. Hungary would become a 
bastion of Catholic power in Europe. 

But how could such a reversal possibly take 
place when Hungary was a Soviet satellite? Only, 
he seems to have thought, if the United States 
helped. But that would mean war—and war, if 
the documents produced at the Cardinal’s trial can 
be relied upon, was a price he was prepared to pay. 
His headstrong boldness is explicable if, like an 
early Christian confidently awaiting the downfall 
of the hated Roman Empire and the Parousia, he 
believed that Communism would collapse in World 
War III and that the glories of feudalism would 
return. 

Others shared his hopes, both in the Curia and 
the United States. There was a lot of talk at the 
time of preventive war while the West had an atomic 
monopoly. Need we wonder that exiled kings in 
Portugal and elsewhere looked up eagerly from the 
gaming tables—for was it not becoming possible to 
play for the biggest stakes of all? 

But they lived in a world of fantasy. Dollars 
were available for almost any movement calculated 
to weaken Communism in Eastern Europe, but no 
Western government seriously intended a rising, 
which would have been welcomed, to turn into a 
global war. When Mindszenty went to America in 
1947 it could still be argued that the atomic threat 
might prevent such a catastrophic outcome, but 
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once Russia had exploded an A-bomb the inter- 
national situation changed. 

It was alleged at the Cardinal’s trial that he had 
visited the ex-Empress Zita in Ottawa and her son, 
Otto of Hapsburg, in Chicago, which is not unlikely. 
That he believed the overthrow of the Hungarian 
régime was imminent and even pictured himself 
acting as Regent in the confusion that would follow 
is more than probable. Nor is there much doubt 
that he raised money in America and smuggled 
currency into Hungary. 

There is nothing very heinous about this. Com- 
munists can scarcely complain that it is wicked to 
start a revolution. Resistance movements in nations 
held down by alien force are morally legitimate 
though technically unlawful. Had not Hungarian 
patriots risen under Kossuth against the Austrian 
tyrant a century before? Why not make another 
bid for freedom, this time to throw off the Russian 
yoke? 

So it may have been argued; but Mindszenty 
was no Kossuth. He was arrested at the end of 
1948. The story of his trial and full confession is 
well known. All the relevant documents have been 
published. It is true that his confession was extorted 
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by torture, but that does not entirely dispose of its 
worth. The contention that all the evidence was 
fabricated is difficult to sustain in view of his past 
record. A braver man might have pleaded ‘ guilty 
but justified °. 

It is significant that the Hungarian hierarchy did 
not protest at his arrest. Most of them seemed to 
have regarded him as a violent extremist playing a 
far too dangerous game. According to Dr G. N. 
Shuster, one of his American admirers: ‘ One bishop 
did unquestionably state when not on a public 
rostrum that the Cardinal was wholly lacking in 
diplomatic skill, that he was intellectually circum- 
scribed by his origin and training, and that his 
policies could only lead to disaster’ (Jn Silence I 
Speak; Gollancz, 21s). 

A similar reaction was reported recently in the 
New York Herald Tribune, describing the freeing of 
the Cardinal: ‘When the soldiers released the 
Primate, new voices were heard. Some urged even 
that there be a ‘ Mindszenty government ’, an idea 
which horrified some Western friends of the 
Hungarians. The Cardinal’s political ideas, these 
Westerners objected, were of the sixteenth century.” 

Undoubtedly they were. As soon as he was 
liberated he demanded that the Church and land- 
owners should be given back their vast estates and 
that the Church should control education. ‘ Our 
fight for freedom is without parallel in the history 
of the world ’, he said, with truth. ‘ Gratitude and 
prayers go to the victims.’ Thrilling words—but 
the effect was blunted when he hurried off to the 
safety of the American Legation and viewed the end 
of the heroic struggle through a window. 

This anti-climax makes it seem less likely that a 
letter addressed to the American minister before 
his arrest was a forgery. ‘...I ask for a car and 
a plane. Warmest regards. Mindszenty. PS. I ask 
Koczak to arrange immediately that he should 
meet the bearer of this letter today, in order to 
discuss everything. Promise 4,000 dollars to the 
pilot in the interest of the case, which I will repay 
later.’ 

It may be, as his friends have pleaded, that a 
glandular trouble was responsible for his instability. 
He cut a pathetic, abject figure during his trial, 
confessing everything—unlike Archbishop Stepinac, 
who remained silent. But no harsh judgment can 
be passed on the victims of judicial torture. If 
Mindszenty’s aim had been solely to free his country 
we could regard him with more sympathy, but 
clearly he wanted to put the clock a very long way 
back—much farther than many of his fellow bishops. 
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Diary of an Ex-Priest 


by K. A. GILLETT 


The author considers the fascinating views 
of a French priest who turned psychiatrist 


to give a damn for religion, 

just as I don’t give a damn 
for my old cassock—a filthy and 
ridiculous object, incidentally— 
for I rejected religion only after 
giving perfect service as a priest.’ 
So writes Paul Jury in Journal 
d'un Prétre (Gallimard, 1956, 
15s 6d). 


Religion Unnecessary 

Paul Jury (1879-1953) had 
been a Catholic priest for fifteen 
years when he found that under 
the influence of psychoanalysis he 
had lost his faith. He spent the 
latter part of his life practising 
as a psychiatrist (he took part in 
the sessions of the Psycho- 
analytical Society of Paris and 
contributed to the Revue francaise 
de Psychoanalyse) and making an 
intensive study of the Gospels, 
whose contradictions, he found, 
leapt to the eye, and of the 
history and dogmas of the Roman 
Church. Believing that a religious 
faith was unnecessary for a 
properly developed adult, he 
planned a comprehensive work 
(autobiography, case-histories of 
priests, biblical criticism, a pro- 
ject for a humanism to replace 
discarded faith) which was to 
confront the hierarchy with an 
unanswerable challenge. He 
died before he had assembled 
his material into a book, but 
entrusted the task to the com- 
panion of his last twelve years, 
André Michel. The present 
volume is the first product of 
Jury’s bold yet profound re- 
flections. 

Despite the wit and vigour of 
his language—the earthy French 
of a peasant, or a duchess—there 
are in his exposure of the Church 
no cheap sneers such as Voltaire 
occasionally permitted himself. 
As a priest Jury was not un- 
happy; he put his whole humanity 
into conscientious work and de- 
rived much joy from it. There 
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is with him, therefore, no question 
of sour grapes, although no 
doubt voices will not be lacking 
to suggest that this is the case. 
Instead there shine through this 
diary an intellect and personality 
of a high order. It was in fact 
his desire for sincerity that 
forced Jury to become a renegade 
(those who made him a priest, he 
says, did not suspect that he 
would take his duties so seriously). 
Behind the splendid facade he 
found ignorance, stupidity, lies, 
suffering (just as in an Egyptian 
temple the visitor crossed halls 
progressively more magnificent 
only to find in the innermost 
sanctuary, sitting on a purple 
carpet, a cat or a crocodile— 
Jury has a poetic talent for 
imagery). This was inevitable, 
given the falsity of the Church’s 
doctrine. Jury’s testimony was 
to prevent others being deceived 
as he felt he himself had been 
deceived. But the book is not 
critical only: he intended also 
‘to plot out a road to truth’, to 
present a doctrine of love and 
enlightenment which would instil 
the desire for happiness and 
show how to attain to it. 

Jury points out that the priest 
has never been realistically de- 
picted in literature, whether it be 
Stendhal, Zola, or A. J. Cronin’s 
The Keys of the Kingdom. With 
his inside knowledge Jury bluntly 
describes the life of the average 
priest as ‘the most complete 
masochism ’. The priest is 
forced to propagate doctrines 
which he can believe in only 
because he is terrorized (“Believe 
this or you will go to hell!’ 
‘You must not read this!’ ‘Is 
there a contradiction here? Well, 
no matter!’ is the sort of stuff 
he is fed on). MHe’s the worst 
paid worker in the world—a new 
cassock every ten years—yet 
everyone expects cheerful service 
from him. However, poverty 
would matter little if he could 


cultivate spiritual values like 
learning or love. But the Church 
keeps him in ignorance, for it 
distrusts scholars; it tolerates 
theologians who repeat the words 
of Aquinas, local antiquarians, 
and such like, but historians who 
delve into the past of the papacy, 
the Inquisition, the Reformation, 
never! The most astonishing 
thing is that the priest cannot 
talk interestingly about what 
should be his own_ subject: 
‘Talk with a doctor, a soldier, 
a peasant, an engineer, a grocer: 
you may well find that he’s not 
very witty, or well up in politics, 
books, geography. But get him 
on his own subject and you'll 
always learn something interest- 
ing. Not so with priests! They'll 
always say what their religion 
dictates, never what they know, 
or think, or have experienced. 
They are gramophones playing 
a record.’ 

The priest ought to be an 
expert psychologist, but his ad- 
vice—in matters of sex, for 
example—is often ludicrous. And 
Jury quotes horrifying instances 
of marriage-counselling by the 
clergy. The priest refuses to 
study; after all, there’s no need, 
because every question has been 
decided a priori for all time. He 
dare not risk his faith by reading 
but remains content to base his 
faith on ignorance—and to affirm 
what he has not explored and 
does not know. 


The Vow of Celibacy 


But the basic problem for the 
priest is that of sex. How, asks 
Jury, could the attempt to main- 
tain complete celibacy not fail to 
distort personality in the vast 
majority of men? Yet a con- 
spiracy of silence persists; or, if 
a priest is involved in scandal, 
people say: ‘Oh, this is an 
exceptional case.’ Jury maintains 
that it is nonsense to talk here of 
exceptions and relates the case- 
histories of priests who came to 
him for treatment because they 
were tortured by masturbation- 
guilt, homosexual desire, voy- 
eurism, and so on. He is sup- 
ported by a celebrated father- 
confessor to priests who estimated 
that two priests out of three 
broke their vow of celibacy (and 
were simultaneously teaching the 
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virtues of chastity to their flock). 
Clearly, a law broken by 66% per 
cent of the people to whom it 
applies does more harm than 
good. And the Church justifies 
the ideal of complete continence 
‘in the name of the Virgin Mary 
who had a husband, Joseph, and 
seven children—five boys: Jesus, 
James, Joseph, Jude, Simon (Mark 
vi, 3; Mat. xiii, 55) and at least 
two daughters...and in the 
name of the Apostles, who all 
had wives (I Cor.) except Paul, 
who was expecting the end of 
the world... .”! Jury suggests that 
to be a perfect husband is really 
an ideal. 


That so many priests are 
neurotic is a natural consequence 
of the way they are recruited. 
It is done by what Jury calls 
* the mouse-trap principle ’. When 
the Church was a rising power 
it took its priests from among 
old men who had succeeded in 
their profession, reared a family, 
and still had energy and ability 
to put at the disposal of the 
Church. Now that the Church is 
in decline, it can attract only the 
young and inexperienced—a little 
boy, for example, led astray by the 
glamour of the mass; not yet 
adolescent, he doesn’t under- 
stand what it is he’s renouncing 
when he engages to become a 
priest. When he does understand 
it’s too late, and the more 
honourable he is the more he 
feels committed. Jury devotes 
several pages to a description of 
the priest’s mother, whom he 
classifies as a distinct psychological 
type. 

Such psychological disquisitions 
are in fact a stimulating feature 
of this book. It should not, 
however, be thought that its 
tone is censorious. Jury writes 
most of the time in great good 
humour. There is, for instance, 
the charming parable of the 
death of the atheist: when he 
dies, the atheist is dumbfounded 
to come across God. But God 
is delighted to see him, for he 
has created the world in such a 
way that the atheist’s is the only 
reasonable attitude that can be 
taken. 

It is much to be hoped that 
Journal dun Prétre will appear 
one day in an English translation. 
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Shape of Wars to Come 


by W. E. 


more safely in our beds because 

of the stockpile of H-bombs? 
Many people think so. They 
console themselves with two kinds 
of arguments, one a priori and 
one empirical. First, they say, 
war with these terrifying weapons 
is so plainly suicidal that only a 
madman would plunge into it. 
Second, the evidence that every 
recent conflict—Korea and Indo- 
nesia, for example—has ended in 
a stalemate. Neither side has 
been willing to go to the limit in 
order to gain a decision. 

If this is correct, the tension 
between East and West has 
reached an equilibrium exceed- 
ingly hard to upset. Bigger and 
better bombs will not disturb it 
because suicide is suicide, what- 
ever the means. A city is just 
as truly destroyed whether it is 
flattened to rubble or pulverized 
into fine dust. Militarily the 
balance can be spoiled only by a. 
one-sided discovery of defence, 
and this is nowhere in sight. 

Assuming that this is the_ 
situation we have arrived at, the 
implications are far-reaching. Po- 
litically they raise questions about 
bases in foreign countries, not to 
speak of the vast expenditure on 
refinements that are scarcely 
necessary, since they can make 
no ultimate difference. Strategic- 
ally the consequences are difficult 
to assess, for what has become 
unlikely is global not local war. 
What the planners may now 
anticipate is that if war breaks 
out it will involve the use of all 
the latest weapons short of 
A-bombs. Tactical atomic weap- 
ons would be employed against 
troops, but there would be a 
tacit agreement not to indulge 
in the strategic bombing of cities. 

Is the mutual fear of retaliation 
a sufficient safeguard against the 
resort to strategic bombing if 
defeat is threatened? Can we be 
sure that the conflagration once 
started will not spread? The 
optimists point to the way that 
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wars that have started since 1945 
have been restricted, ending each 
time in a sullen armistice and 
equal partition of the disputed 
territory. 

The whole problem is brilliantly 
analysed by Professor P. M. S. 
Blackett in a small book that is 
nevertheless packed with inform- 
ation (Atomic Weapons and East- 
West Relations; Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 8s 6d). The author 
was scientific adviser during the 
War first to Anti-Aircraft and 
Coastal Commands, then to the 
Admiralty. In 1948 he won the 
Nobel Prize for Physics. Later 
he was a member of the Ad- 
visory Committee on Atomic 
Energy. No one could be better 


qualified to give an opinion. 

He can be counted among the 
more moderate optimists; that 
is to say, he thinks a full-scale 
atomic war is unlikely. It follows, 
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therefore, that the enormous sums 
of money spent on preparing for 
it are largely wasted. This 
extravagance is the result of 
muddled thinking and an attempt 
to meet the difficulty in the West 
of raising a large land army. Men 
are reluctant to become soldiers, 
and so we are tempted to wishful- 
thinking. We tell ourselves that 
big armies are unnecessary if we 
have an air force capable of 
‘massive retaliation’. But the 
fallacy here is that the potential 
enemy is also capable of ‘ massive 
retaliation ° and has a vast land 
army as well as an air force. 


‘Graduated Deterrence’ 


Between 1945 and 1949 the 
West had an atomic monopoly. 
It seemed plausible then to argue 
that the atom bombs we pos- 
sessed cancelled out the huge 
Red Army. Russian aggression 
on land would be answered by 
instantly bombing Russian cities. 
It seemed as though the theory 
advanced long ago by General 
Douhet had at last become true, 
and victory could be had on the 
cheap. 

In 1949, however, Russia ex- 
ploded her first atom bomb; 
more disconcerting still for those 
who believed that they had found 
the Great Deterrent—and also for 
those who advocated Preventive 
War—in 1953 Russia tested a 
hydrogen bomb, only a year 
after the West. This called for 
some agonizing re-appraisals be- 
hind the scenes. In public state- 
ments (known as_ declaratory 
policy) the theory of Massive 
Retaliation was still upheld; but 
the secret planning (action policy) 
groped and fumbled for alterna- 
tives. 

There were doubts in some 
quarters about the usefulness of 
an all-or-nothing weapon, simply 
because any country would hesi- 
tate to use it except in extreme 
emergency. Minor aggression 
could safely take place under the 
atomic shield. So there were 
proposals about ‘ graduated de- 
terrence *, which means refraining 
at first from strategic bombing of 
cities. To guard against sliding 
into ultimate catastrophe it was 
further suggested (unofficially, of 
course) that there might be a 


tacit bomb line, excluding cities 
but using small A-bombs on 
military targets. 


In December 1955 Mr Dulles 
made a most significant state- 
ment which could be taken to 
imply some measure of agreement 
with the views on graduated 
deterrence expressed by General 
Ridgway and others. In the 
same year, and since, General 
Montgomery has stated that 
SHAPE was basing its planning 
on the unrestricted use of atomic 
and thermo-nuclear weapons. 
Whether these differences reflect 
real confusion or merely the 
contrast to be expected between 
declaratory and action policy is 
known only to those whose lips 
are sealed. Professor Blackett 
infers that in spite of what is 
said SHAPE is not planning to 
start by annihilating Russian 
cities if war breaks out, but 
rather on the assumption that 
the first phase at least will be to 
use atomic weapons. tactically, 
against an advancing army. The 
only circumstances in which 
atomic bombers would be ordered 
into the air would be after one 
of our own cities had been 
destroyed. 


What would happen, we may 
well wonder, if both sides begin 
to use their biggest bombs? This 
is such an unpleasant prospect 
that many people refuse to think 
about it. But it is no use shutting 
our eyes. The bomb dropped on 
Hiroshima was a firework com- 
pared with the latest three- 
decker type. Its cumbersome 
mechanism weighed five tons, 
although the explosive material 
was about ten pounds. 


It produced a blast wave 
equivalent only to the explosion 
of 20,000 tons of TNT and killed 
a mere 70,000 people. The 
standard fission bomb today 
gives an area of destruction ten 
times as great with a TNT 
equivalent of 500,000 tons. But 
the fusion (or hydrogen) bomb is 
a greater advance still. The first 
of these was tested at Eincwetok 
in 1952 and its TNT equivalent 
was four million tons. 

One would have thought that 
this was good enough, since the 
radius of destruction varies as 


the cube root of the explosive 
power, but in 1954 a three- 
decker type of fission-fusion- 
fission bomb was tested. It is 
believed to consist of a central 
exploder of plutonium or uranium 
235, surrounded by lithium 6- 
deuteride with a shell of ordinary 
uranium. The explosive power 
exceeds twenty million tons of 
TNT or a thousand times that of 
the standard fission bomb. 

The three-decker produces a 
tremendous amount of radio- 
active material, and so its lethal 
effects do not depend mainly on 
blast. According to Professor 
Blackett: ‘When an H-bomb is 
exploded so low down that the 
fireball touches the earth, an 
immense amount of radioactive 
dust is carried up into the 
atmosphere and subsequently re- 
deposited many miles from the 
explosion, mainly in a down- 
wind direction. This radioactive 
fall-out can produce a_ lethal 
intensity over tens of thousands 
of square miles.’ 

Geography favours the United 
States as against Russia. Moscow 
is only 1,500 miles from East 
Anglia, Kiev 1,600 miles from 
Algeria, Rostov less than 1,000 
miles from Cyprus. Against that 
these bases are within range of a 
1,500-mile missile, although the 
present ballistic threat has been 
exaggerated at present, in Pro- 
fessor Blackett’s view. 


Learning to Live with Them 

Needless to say, geography 
does not favour this country. 
Some two hundred atomic bombs, 
or five to ten hydrogen bombs, 
would knock us out, even if we 
had an excellent civil defence 
arrangement; less if they remain 
as negligible as at present. 

So we must hope that Pro- 
fessor Blackett’s cautious opti- 
mism has not been disproved by 
the return to international tension 
since he wrote this lucid and 
persuasive book. ‘ We have to 
learn to live with the bombs,’ he 
concludes, ‘ as we are doing every 
year, and every year we live with 
them without using them is one 
step towards the possibility of a 
real agreement on how first to 
control them and how then to 
abolish them.’ 
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Mistress of Charles Dickens 


by C. G.. L. DU CANN 


Ellen Ternan undoubtedly influenced the writings of Dickens 


F Ellen Ternan, the mistress of Charles 
) that ‘ little fair-haired, blue-eyed 

actress’, far too little is known. Her 
importance as an influence upon Dickens’s later 
books and as the true cause of his separation from 
Catherine (née Hogarth), his wife for twenty-two 
years and the mother of his nine surviving children, 
is now beyond debate. For sixty years after his 
death the family and friends attempted, with great 
success, to keep the truth hidden. 

Foster, the official biographer, utterly ignored 
Ellen’s very existence. But of course the novelist’s 
last will and testament, which placed Miss Ellen 
Lawless Ternan first and left her £1,000, could not 
be suppressed. The circle of Dickens’s friends kept 
loyal silence. 

The first disclosure came in April 1934, when 
Thomas Wright of Olney published an article in the 
Daily Express, followed by a ‘life’ of Dickens 
which substantially told the truth about the Dickens- 
Ternan liaison. A storm of denial and protest 
ensued at once; the personal integrity of Wright 
was even assailed. But when Kate Perugini, the 
still-surviving, much-respected, and younger daughter 
of Charles Dickens, corroborated much of Wright 
to her friend and confidant, Gladys Storey, admitting 
the liaison and saying ‘ My father was a wicked man 
—a very wicked man’, the still-current idolatry of 
Dickens as a graven image of impeccable virtue 
collapsed. But Dickens remained not less great— 
and even essentially good—because he shared the 
imperfections of ordinary humanity, or because he 
sinned and suffered, or because his public triumphs 
contained within them his deep personal tragedy. 

The exposé continues. In 1952 Ada Nisbet 
published a small monograph, Dickens and Ellen 
Ternan, in the USA. In the shape of unpublished 
letters, some of which had passages blacked out by 
Dickens’s sister-in-law, Georgina Hogarth—which, 
exposed to infra-red photography, yielded up their 
secrets—Miss Nisbet brought forward Dickens as a 
witness against himself. Henceforward the once- 
orthodox view of Dickens as the aureoled saint 
became untenable. 

Ellen Lawless Ternan was one of the three 
daughters of an actor-manager, Thomas Lawless 
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Dickens caricatured by Andre Gill 


Ternan, who died in a lunatic asylum and who 
was married to a successful actress, Frances Eleanor 
Jarman. These daughters, Frances Eleanor, Ellen 
Lawless, and Maria, went on the stage in childhood. 

Ellen, born in 1839, was eighteen (the same age 
as his young daughter Kate) when she met Dickens. 
He was forty-five and older than his years. The 
story goes—it cannot be traced beyond Wright— 
that Ellen was weeping in the wings of a theatre, 
probably the Haymarket, when Dickens came 
across her. Moved by her beauty and distress, he 
inquired the cause, and at last she confessed that 
she was upset by the immodesty of the costume 
she had to wear in the piece. The piece was probably 
Atalanta. Dickens comforted the distressed damsel 
—and promptly became infatuated with her. 

It is Kate Perugini who tells us she was little, 
fair, and blue-eyed. As an actress she was not 
outstanding, being inferior to her mother and sister 
Maria. Between 1855 and 1859 she is billed in 
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various plays. A critic in 1857 describes her as ‘a 
débutante with a pretty face and well-developed 
figure who, when she has gained more confidence, 
will become an acquisition’. She became an 
acquisition—to Dickens. 

In his typically generous fashion, Dickens took 
on his shoulders the whole family. He urged 
theatrical friends to give parts to all the Ternans. 
He warmly eulogized Maria’s acting. The other 
sister he introduced to Anthony Trollope’s brother 
(in Italy), who married her, and Dickens also 
started her on a successful novel-writing career. 

And when Dickens produced in Manchester a 
melodrama, The Frozen Deep, by his friend 
Wilkie Collins, he engaged the Ternans profession- 
ally to play with himself and his amateur friends. 
The piece had already been given privately before 
Queen Victoria and the Royal Family. But for the 
public Dickens said he needed the ‘ best’ profes- 
sionals. 

Ellen played the minor part of Lucy Crayford. 
In this ré/e she had a significant thing to say: 

Lucy: ‘...4 shall always remain a single woman 

because the man I love with all my heart is— 

Clara: * Dead?’ 

Lucy: ‘Dead to me! Married!.. .’ 

This tragic piece—a great success—was followed 
by a farce called Uncle John, in which the character 
played by Dickens gives Ellen ‘ wonderful presents ’. 


Ellen Ternan (courtesy Victoria and Albert Museum) 


Perhaps it was this which caused Dickens during the 
piece to send a valuable bracelet to Ellen which the 
jeweller by mistake delivered to Mrs Dickens, whose 
anger and jealousy were aroused. 

The piece was a great success and, according to 
its author, Dickens ‘ surpassed himself and electrified 
the audience’. But from that night, he told Collins, 
he knew ‘ neither peace nor content ’. His domestic 
unhappiness made him unable to rest or write: 
never, he said, was any man ‘so seized and rended 
by one spirit ’. 

His situation, indeed, was grim. Deeply in love 
with his ‘ Nellie’, he was married and the father: 
of nine living children—moreover, a husband and 
father who stood in the eyes of all Britain and 
America as a paragon of all the virtues, especially 
domestic virtue, and whose fame and fortune rested 
on that status. These were Victorian days, when 
adultery in any public man shocked public sentiment. 


The Wicked Persons 


Divorce was out of the question. But vehemently 
Dickens demanded a separation by private consent. 
He alleged ‘ incompatibility -—after twenty years! 
There was something in this allegation, but it was 
terribly belated. Despite the initial opposition of 
his wife and most of her family, the arrangement 
was made in 1858 and Catherine’s sister, Georgina 
Hogarth, took her place as the chatelaine of the 
Dickens’s household at Gad’s Hill. 

In spite of secrecy, something of the horrid 
separation leaked out, and Dickens was involved 
in painful recriminations, publicly and privately. 
To protect Ellen, he gave his Readings manager a 
statement by himself, containing the following 
passage: 

Two wicked persons...have coupled with this 
separation the name of a young lady for whom I have 
great attachment and regard. Upon my soul and honour: 
there is not on this earth a more virtuous and spotless 
creature...I know her to be innocent and pure and 
as good as my own dear daughters. 

The ‘ wicked persons’ were his wife’s’ mother 
and her other sister Helen. This statement, known 
as ‘The Violated Letter’, intended for private 
friends, was publicized and was printed in full in 
the American New York Tribune in August 1858. 

We know nothing of Ellen Ternan’s personal 
reaction to all this, but she may well have been 
infinitely distressed. Everything known of her 
suggests she had Puritanical leanings, and she is 
believed to have resisted her lover’s overtures in 
the beginning. Kate Perugini later revealed that 
her father was ‘ like a madman’ over the separation 
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and ‘ didn’t care a damn what happened to us’. 
Kate, filled with remorse in later life for ‘ not 
having taken my mother’s part’, said that her 
mother was afraid of her father and never dared 
utter an opinion. 

She tells a story of finding her mother in tears 
in her bedroom. On Kate asking the cause, her 
mother sobbed out: ‘ Your father wants me to call 
on Ellen Ternan.’ Stamping her foot, Kate de- 
clared: ‘ You shall not go.” But her mother, weak 
and complying, did go. 


Efforts to Suppress the Story 

After the separation, the resistance of ‘ Nelly’ to 
Dickens’s advances collapsed. He took for her a 
house, 2 Houghton Place, Ampthill Square, in 
Camden Town, and visited her there frequently. 
There they would sing duets and play cards when 
Berger, the composer, visited them. (The house 
has been destroyed by bombing.) Later Dickens, 
under the name of ‘Charles Tringham’, took 
another house for her at Peckham. Meantime, the 
respectable establishment at Gad’s Hill, with ‘Aunty 
Georgy’ and the children, was being kept up also. 

The liaison is said to have lasted twelve years, 
until Dickens’s death. 

Very little is known of it. ‘ More tragic and 
more far-reaching in its effects was the association 
of Charles Dickens and Ellen Ternan and their 
resultant son (who died in infancy) than that of 
Nelson and Lady Hamilton ’ asserted Kate Perugini. 
Nothing is known of this child. But it must be 
stressed that Mrs Perugini was a loving and proud 
daughter, and a woman of integrity, conscience- 
stricken by the injustice to her mother and the 
suppression of the truth. 

Carl Beckhofer Roberts, whom I knew well, 
wrote a biographical novel of Dickens, This Side 
Idolatry, in the preface of which he attacked Sir 
Henry F. Dickens, a surviving son and an Old 
Bailey judge, for persistent efforts to suppress the 
story. Roberts reminded the public that every year 
a: person claiming to be one of the illegitimate 
children of Dickens left flowers on the Abbey tomb. 
Unfortunately, this clue was never followed up. 

When Dickens, returning from France, was 
involved in the terrible Staplehurst railway disaster 
(in which, incidentally, he behaved with great 
courage in rescuing others) Ellen was with him. 
She lost some jewellery, and Dickens wrote to the 
railway company mentioning only ‘a lady’ with 
him. A few days after, he wrote a note to his 
servant, John Thompson, telling him to take 
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* Miss Ellen ’ various delicacies as a routine. There 
are a number of letters extant from Dickens— 
notably the ‘ policeman’ letter—showing his zeal 
for the protection of this young girl and her 
reputation. 

Rather strangely, ‘ Aunty Georgy’, the sup- 
planter of her sister, often invited ‘ Nellie ’ to Gad’s 
Hill—once to watch cricket played. ‘I’m afraid 
that she didn’t play the game ’, jested Kate Perugini, 
adding that her aunt ‘ was not quite straight ’. 

When Dickens was dying, ‘ Nellie ’—but not the 
cast-off wife—was sent for. Neither wife nor 
mistress was at the Abbey funeral. Six years after 
the death, Miss Ternan married an Anglican 
clergyman and headmaster of a Margate school, 
the Rev George W. Robinson. She confessed to 
Canon Benham, the local vicar to whom she gave 
the pen with which Dickens wrote the unfinished 
Edwin Drood (1 possess the authenticated pen 
Dickens used at his newspaper office), that she 
‘loathed the very thought of her intimacy with 
Dickens ’. 

She died at the age of seventy-five, in 1914, in 
silence and obscurity, and leaving no word of this 
liaison but that one pregnant sentence. 

Her importance as an influence upon Dickens’s 
writing was great. She was ‘Helena Landless’ (Ellen 
Lawless) in Drood, Estella Provis in Great Expecta- 
tions, Bella Wilfer in Our Mutual Friend. Experience 
of her taught Dickens to make his heroines true to 
reality instead of impossible sticks of virtue. We 
can reconstruct something of Ellen from Dickens’s 
portraits: a difficult, unyielding, proud, wilful, 
passionate young girl—and obsessed, alas!, by 
mercenary considerations. 

What a pity we do not know more of her and 
her story! Perhaps when the promised great new 
edition of Dickens’s letters is published in America, 
superseding the present Nonsuch edition, we may 
learn a little more. 

New facts (hitherto unrecorded in the books 
upon Dickens) that I have been able to discover 
personally are that the Ternans belonged to 
Rochester, where Ellen was born, so that she may 
have been his god-child, or at any rate known to 
him from infancy. Ellen died of cancer, as did Mrs 
Dickens in Fulham. She seems to have reduced 
her age by ten years to marry her much junior 
clergyman, a deacon who never took priest’s orders 
and gave up his clerical career at her wish. By 
him she had legitimate children. 

More research upon her life and association 
with Dickens is badly needed. 
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Constructive Humanism 


by 


ANTONY FLEW 


A review of five personal essays 


HINGS are moving in the 
movement. New humanist 
groups are being formed. 
Old weaknesses are being at- 
tacked, and some have already 
been made good. There are plans 
for forming a_ single united 
national humanist organization. 
So it is timely that five of the 
leading agents in this ferment 
have joined to produce Reason 
in Action (Watts, 8s 6d). This 
consists of five interim personal 
essays all bearing on the question: 
‘If we are thrown on our own 
human resources, compelled to 
create our own standards of 
conduct, unable to count on some 
future existence in which mis- 
takes and injustice will be re- 
dressed—what then?’ 


Growing and Self-Reliant 


‘The plan of the book’, 
Hector Hawton writes, ‘is to 
show how humanism is related 
to other philosophies and religion 
—to state...what the “un- 
believer’ believes. Then the 
long, historical, tradition out of 
which contemporary humanism 
emerged is described. The re- 
maining essays deal, in effect, 
with morality without religion... 
the relationship of the individual 
to the community, and the various 
organizations which have acted 
as vehicles of these ideas.’ 
Reason in Action can certainly 
play a useful part in the urgent 
job of building a strong united 
humanist association: positively 
humanist and nor merely nega- 
tively anti-religious; growing and 
self-reliant, not just kept in bare 
existence by legacies from the 
past. 

Hawton, in his ‘ First and Last 
Things’, early and _ essentially 
calls for self-criticism: asking us 
‘to consider in all humility 
whether anything vital is lacking 
in the humanist outlook, and if 
so whether the defect can be 
remedied ’; and insisting, in the 
words of a once popular song, 


that we must ‘accentuate the 
positive ’. ‘ It is surely obvious ’, 
he goes on (and how one wishes 
it was so universally), ‘that if 
we remove the defective signposts 
which traditional beliefs supply 
... Wwe must try to furnish better 
ones.’ 

These better signposts and a bet- 
ter map of the territory of man’s 
life are provided by scientific 
humanism: an outlook which is 
scientific in its approach to all 
questions of fact; and humanist 
in its fundamental value commit- 
ment to human welfare as su- 
premely important. Hawton 
incidentally comments on two or 
three philosophical approaches 
with which anyone today seriously 
attempting to shape a rational 
world outlook has to come to 
terms. He also disposes of the 
curious idea that humanists have 
to deny Lord Keynes’s contention 
that ‘ civilization is a thin and 
precarious crust’; particularly 
curious since Lord Keynes him- 
self was a model for humanists, 
his whole life devoted to the 
struggle for rationality, for civili- 
zation, and for the relief of 
man’s estate. 

Archibald Robertson, in 
‘Humanism and History’, gives 
a spirited historical survey of 
humanist movements: the Epi- 
cureans, the Stoics, the French 
Encyclopedists, the Utilitarians, 
and—readers of the Humanist 
will not be surprised to learn— 
Marx and Engels and their more 
recent followers. One small 
point here. This book will not 
be doing its job unless it gets 
into the hands of new recruits, 
and they cannot be expected to 
understand an unexplained quo- 
tation from J. S. Mill’s classical 
Three Essays on Religion. 

J. B. Coates, in ‘The Re- 
making of Man’, finds himself 
able to take rather more than 
Hawton both from existentialism 
and from the philosophy of 
logical analysis: seeing in one 


of Albert Camus’s idiosyncratic- 
ally labelled antitheses ‘ the dis- 
tinction between traditional the- 
ological ethics and the ethics of 
humanism’; and arguing that ‘a 
closer examination of the position 
reveals that logical analysis, far 
from proving that an ethical 
consensus is unattainable, shows 
how in practice it may be 
achieved’. He is sound on the 
so-called ‘naturalistic fallacy °, 
the fallacy of confusing what is 
with what ought to be by attempt- 
ing to deduce the latter from the 
former; whereas Hawton earlier 
seems to have made a slip about 
this (p 22). Coates is also, and 
again I think very rightly, sharply 
critical of ‘ that mainly negative 
and critical attitude, based 


pri- 
marily on an attack on the 
historical religion’ which too 


often seems to characterize our 
movement. 


Important Issues Remain 


It is hard but essential to find 
and preserve a balance here. 
Accentuating the positive is vital: 
both because it is such positive 
things as reasonableness and 
human happiness which scientific 
humanism is all about; and 
because as a matter of harsh fact 
our organizations insofar as they 
present themselves as leagues of 
mere unbelievers will certainly 
die out (people who just don’t 
believe won’t join and act). Yet 


-even though H. J. Blackham is 


right in saying that ‘the worst 
features in Church and State, 
which could be counted on to 
provoke organized opposition, 
have disappeared or been modi- 
fied out of recognition ’, still there 
are many practical and humanly 
most important issues—the 
struggle for satisfactory methods 
of contraception universally avail- 
able to all married people, the 
campaigns for the reform of our 
irrational and inhuman laws on 
divorce, euthanasia, homosexu- 
ality and abortion—about which 
we are bound to battle against 
the great and_ ever-growing 


strength of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Britain. Alone among 
the contributors Hawton takes 
note of this formidable and un- 
welcome fact of Catholic growth. 
remaining essays 


The are 
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Donald Ford’s ‘ The Individual 
and Society’ and H. J. Black- 
ham’s * Organized Rationalism ’. 
The former I found too abstract 
and general to be helpful. The 
latter covers from a very different 
point of view some of the ground 
of Robertson’s essay: both should 
help a lot to put new recruits in 
the picture. 

Reason in Action does not, and 
was not intended to, contain the 
persuasive arguments and moving 
statements which might make 
entirely new converts. All the 
same it is a useful little book for 
a topical task within and on the 
fringes of the movement. Yet 


The 


HE discussion on Religion 

and Morals between Prof 

A. J. Ayer, Lord Hailsham, 
and Prof Braithwaite (Home, 
Nov 6) could not have been 
better timed. Today, when the 
guns are going off and there is 
talk of a third world war, we 
find two of the highest dignitaries 
of the Church, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and the Archbishop 
of York, ranged on opposite sides, 
the one condemning, the other 
condoning, our ‘police action’ 
in Egypt. The case of the Red 
Dean is even more intriguing. 


What then are we to regard as” 


the true Christian view? Lord 
Hailsham, the reluctant peer but 
an ardent Christian, spoke of 
being guided by a God who had 
come down to earth to tell us to 
‘love our enemies’; but His 
Lordship’s speeches since, as 
First Lord of the Admiralty, do 
not exactly breathe love towards 
Colonel Nasser. The truth is 
there are many ‘recommendations’ 
(the word is Lord Hailsham’s) to 
be found in the Gospels. Some 
contain enough dynamite to blow 
up the world; others are definitely 
‘opium ’. 

The broadcast as a whole was 
rather disappointing. Prof Ayer 
was his usual coldly analytic, 
impassive self. The brunt of the 
defence of humanism fell on him. 
Prof Braithwaite, as a theist, was 
in the position of Mr Facing-both- 
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after reading it I did want to 
read again something more like 
Sir Charles Sherrington’s moving 
and eloquent conclusion to his 
Gifford Lectures Man on His 
Nature (now available as Pelican): 


If you will, man’s situation is left 
bleaker. One feature of that situation 
is that the human mind, such as it 
is, is left the crown of mind to which 
human life in all its needs has direct 
access. Compared with a situation 
where the human mind beset with its 
perplexities had higher mind and 
higher personality than itself to lean 
on and to seek counsel from, this 
other situation where it has no 
appeal and no resort for help to 
beyond itself, has, we may think, 


Goodness of 


by A. D. COHEN 
ON THE AIR 
ways. Strange to say, Lord 


Hailsham, although he had a 
poor case, showed the greatést 
aplomb. To Prof Ayer’s argument 
that there was no necessary /ogical 
connection between morals and 
the existence of God Lord 
Hailsham replied that where 
Christian and humanist values 
agree, as they often do, this is 
due to the centuries of Christian 
culture in which the humanist has 
been brought up. These values 
finally depend on a personal and 
intimate relationship between God 
and man. A non-believer himself 
once, he had been converted by 
his ‘ experience ’ of God, and he 
invited Prof Ayer to ‘try it’. 
Prof Ayer answered that, however 
good the food, he could not 
afford it even if the particular 
restaurant which purveys it would 
let him in! What he was after 
was truth. Man’s ‘ immortal 
destiny ’, claimed Lord Hailsham 
further, requires the hypothesis 
of an after-life, but on being 
challenged he had to admit that 
it made little difference to his 
own behaviour one way or the 
other. 

Lord Hailsham, in my opinion, 
should have been pressed to 


an element of enhanced tragedy and 
pathos. To set against that, it is a 
situation which transforms the hu- 
man spirit’s task, almost beyond 
recognition, to one of loftier res- 
ponsibility. It elevates that spirit 
to the position of protagonist of a 
virility and dignity which otherwise 
the human figure could not possess. 
It raises the lowliest human being 
conjointly with the highest, Prome- 
theus-like, to a rank of obligation 
and pathos which neither Moses in 
his law-giving nor Job in all his 
suffering could present. We have, 
because human, an inalienable pre- 
rogative of responsibility which we 
cannot devolve, no, not as once was 
thought, even upon the stars. We 
can share it only with each other. 


God 


define more clearly what he 
meant by God. He did indeed 
identify him with his creation— 
with ‘jumping atoms’ as well 
as with human_ values. But 
whereas his God is a good God, 
the world, as we know it, is, like 
the curate’s egg, good in parts. 
To put all that is good on one 
side of the ledger, calling it 
‘God’, and all the bad on the 
other side, calling it ‘Man’, is 
doubtful accountancy, if not 
downright cheating. As Goethe 
Observes in his Maxims and 
Reflections: * If it had been God’s 
concern to have man live and 
act in the way of truth, he would 
have had to go about his arrange- 
ments in a different way.’ Goethe, 
by the way, was seven when the 
great Lisbon earthquake shook 
the faith of many of his elders in 
the goodness of God. 

Within certain limits, dictated 
by logic rather than by Logos, 
man has a freedom of choice 
which he has not always used 
wisely. Some of the trouble arises 
from our wanting two mutually 
exclusive things at the same time. 
Thus the Catholic Church forbids 
birth control at the same time 
that it preaches peace; and the 
late Sir Arthur Keith’s notion of 
war as ‘ Nature’s pruning hook’ 
is denounced as pernicious non- 
sense. But you cannot have it 
both ways. A morality that 
ignores biology is bound to fail. 
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The Problem of Mind and Matter 


by GERALD BULLETT 


Mr Bullett criticizes some of Bertrand Russell’s views on mind and matter 


from Memory and Other Essays (Allen & Unwin, 

16s), there is an essay which sets out to dispose 
once and for all, by demonstrating that it does 
not exist, of the ‘supposed problem’ which that 
conjunction of terms represents. It is unnecessary 
to dilate on the power and clarity of his general 
argument, but certain doubts and queries occurred 
to me while I was reading and admiring, and since 
the essay in question is addressed rather to the 
intelligent layman than to professional philosophers, 
I propose to give some account of them. 

Lord Russell’s thesis, briefly stated, is that the 
problem of the relationship between mind and 
matter, of which the crucial example is the relation- 
ship (if any) between the mind and the brain, is a 
false problem, arising from two illegitimate assump- 
tions: (1) that one’s mind is-a continuing entity, 
and (2) that the world of matter, with which mind 
has no direct contact, consists of material objects, 
or ‘things’. I quote: ‘ Everything that we have 
a right to say about the world can be said on the 
assumption that there are only events and not 
things. Things, as opposed to events, are an un- 
necessary hypothesis.’ Now so far as the physical 
world is concerned, this can be cheerfully conceded. 
Physicists assure us that the things we think we 
see and touch are in fact groups of highly compli- 
cated events, describable only in mathematical 
terms, their apparent permanence and ‘solidity’ 
being no more than a mental convenience, an 
illusion of ‘common sense’. So be it: we are none 
the worse: the chair we sit on continues to support 
us. But the denial of entity to mind is a more 
debatable proposition. ‘Grammar’, says Bertrand 
Russell, ‘ suggests that you and I are more or less 
permanent entities with changing states, but the 
permanent entities are unnecessary, and the changing 
states suffice for saying all that we know on the 
matter.” 

This is not a new doctrine, but new or old it 
seems unnecessarily severe. One’s appeal is not to 
Descartes. Descartes’s ‘I think, therefore I am’ 
is unacceptable to most modern philosophers, 
because the use of ‘I’, by embodying a belief in 
‘substance’, begs a large and hotly debated 


[: Bertrand Russell’s recent volume, Portraits 


question. One might add the further point that 
‘I think, therefore I am’ is a tautology, since 
‘think’ and ‘am’ in this context are identical in 
meaning. But here, I suggest, we come to the 
heart of the matter. Let us amend and extend 
Descartes’s proposition by saying, not only that — 
thinking is being, but that thinking is the only 
indubitable being, with the proviso that ‘ thinking’ 
is here equated with ‘consciousness’. Of the 
external world, of the independent existence of 
matter, we know and can know nothing, except 
indirectly, by inference (a point to be discussed 
later). But thinking, in the sense of being conscious, 
is given in immediate experience. Try how we may 
to avoid the wickedness of saying ‘I’, it cannot be 
denied (a) that there is consciousness (or, loosely, 
‘ thinking ’) and (b) that there is a consciousness of 
consciousness. And this, for the sake of con- 
venience, we call ‘ mind’. 


Separate States or a Flux ? 


Lord Russell (unless I have misunderstood him) 
would reduce mind to a succession of changing 
states. But states of what? A succession of chan ging 
states in vacuo is surely as difficult a notion, and 
as logically vulnerable, as the notion of a mind or 
self persisting through change. A succession of 
states means that one state follows another. Is 
there an interval between each state and the next? 
A hiatus? A vacuum? An unimaginable nullity? 
If so, each must be a new creation, unrelated to 
what precedes and follows it. If on the other hand 
they are continuous, an uninterrupted flux, they 
cannot except by a convenient fiction be said to be 
separate states, and we are left with one continuing 
and changing consciousness—the very ‘I’ which 
Lord Russell asserts to be an unnecessary hypothesis. 
A changing ‘1’, yes; but the idea of change, so 
far from contradicting the idea of continuity, 
logically implies it. 

By asserting that you are different today from 
what you were yesterday I am also asserting that . 
you are the same person as you were yesterday: 
otherwise the statement would be meaningless. 
Absolute change, a change not implying an identity 
persisting through the change, is surely a contra- 
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diction in terms? In arguing for personal identity 
I am not appealing to ‘ common sense ’, as philos- 
ophers use that term. The deliverances of common 
sense relate to a (real or imaginary) external world 
and are abundantly questionable. But the sense 
of one’s own continuing identity is basic and in- 
escapable. It cannot, except for the purposes of 
argument, be doubted. Even in the act of formally 
denying my own existence I am affirming it. 

The ‘I’ or ego—as I conceive it—may be con- 
sidered, analytically, in two aspects: as a potentially 
experient subject and as a subject actually experi- 
encing. The first may be called the self; the second 
may be called the consciousness; and, needless to 
say, they are divided not in fact but only in analysis. 
Consciousness may be said to be the sign, in the 
self, of its being in relation to the not-self. The 
self (as here defined) persists unchanged throughout 
life; the consciousness is a perpetually changing 
_ state. This theory cannot be proved. I have no 
proof that my memory, my sense of identity with 
the man I was five minutes ago, is not an illusion. 
In strict logic, I may never have existed at all until 
this moment. But there is not the smallest reason 
to suppose that this is so, and, whether true or not, 
it is impossible to believe it. 

Lord Russell invites us to ask ourselves the 
question: what is the difference between things 
that happen to sentient beings and things that 
happen to lifeless objects? This seems, on the face 
of it, a question that contains its own answer: the 
difference in the happenings is indicated by the 
difference between sentient and lifeless (insentient). 
Lord Russell’s answer is more elaborate. ‘ Obviously 
all sorts of things happen to lifeless objects... but 
they do not “‘experience’”’ these occurrences, whereas 
we do “experience” things that happen to us.’ 
He adds, by way of defining a term which he says 
most philosophers have held to be indefinable, that 
‘what characterizes experience is the influence of 
past occurrences on present reactions. When you 
offer a coin to an automatic machine, it reacts 
precisely as it has done on former occasions "—for 
example, by producing a ticket. ‘ The man at the 
ticket office, on the contrary, learns from experience 
to react more quickly and to less direct stimuli.’ 

But is there not, in theory, a point at which, for 
any given sentient being, experience begins—a point 
in time, perhaps the moment of conception, anterior 
to which nothing has happened to it because it did 
not exist? And is not therefore the parable of the 
man and the automatic machine a circuitous way 
of not saying that the essential difference between 
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the two is that the man is (actually or potentially) 
conscious, and the machine is not? Such a word 
as ‘ conscious ’ is perhaps suspect to the modernist 
school of philosophy, because, unlike ‘ experience ’, 
it cannot be defined objectively, in terms of be- 
haviour only; but Lord Russell would not of 
course deny that experience is in fact a mental 
operation, involving both consciousness (in greater 
or less degree) and memory. Indeed he says, in 
this same context: ‘ The most essential characteristic 
of mind is memory, using this word in its broadest 
sense.’ I find it difficult to reconcile this statement 
with his refusal to assume that one’s mind is, in 
his own words, ‘ a more or less permanent entity "— 
since the only conceivable basis of memory is 
personal continuity. 


Structure, not Quality ? 

Further, though he admits that there may be no 
external physical world, he firmly believes, for 
excellent practical reasons, that there is. One of the 
reasons is that if the inferences that lead to the 
existence of matter are rejected, one ought also to 
reject the inferences that lead one to believe in one’s 
own mental past. Yes, but is it possible to believe 
in one’s mental past without also believing that 
one’s mind or self is ‘a more or less permanent 
entity’? ‘Sensible objects, as immediately ex- 
perienced ’, says Russell, ‘that is to say what we 
see when we see tables and chairs and the sun and 
the moon and so on, are parts of our minds and 
are not either the whole or part of the physical 
objects that we think we are seeing.’ The inferences 
that we can make concerning the external physlcal 
causes of our sense-perceptions, he continues, ‘ are 
only as to structure, not as to quality. The infer- 
ences that are warranted are those to be found in 
theoretical physics; they are abstract and mathe- 
matical and give no indication whatever as to the 
intrinsic character of physical objects . .. We cannot 
say that the physical world outside our heads is 
different from the mental world or that it is not.’ 

It is perhaps worth while to remind ourselves, in 
passing, that physics, whether experimental or 
theoretical, can give us no positive assurance, any 
more than can our unaided senses, that these 
hypothetical physical objects are in fact there. By 
way of illustration Lord Russell takes the case of 
a physiologist who is examining someone else’s 
brain. ‘ What the physiologist sees,’ he says, ‘ if 
we mean by this something that he experiences, is 
an event in his own mind and has only an elaborate 
causal connection with the brain that he imagines 
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himself to be seeing. This is obvious as soon as. 


we think of physics. In the brain that he thinks he 
is seeing there are quantum transitions. These lead 
to emission of photons, the photons travel across 
the intervening space and hit the eye of the physi- 
ologist.. And so on and so on. But there is an 
absolute difference, a difference in kind, between 
these alleged physical (i.e. non-mental) events and 
the actual experience which we call ‘ seeing’. That 
there is a causal connection between the event in 
the physiologist’s mind and the brain he imagines 
himself to be examining can therefore be no more 
than a hypothesis. And the physicist, in his imagined 
scrutiny of a hypothetical physical world, is in the 
same boat with the rest of us. He too, in the last 
resort, depends for his results on that ‘ common 
sense’ which, though indispensable in everyday 
life, can tell us nothing about ultimate physical 
reality. His mathematical formule may be impec- 
cable, but that they relate to anything actual and 
external cannot be known; for the experiments to 
which they do relate are no different in principle 
from the seeing and hearing, the weighing and 
measuring, that we all do. He too, when he supposes 
himself to be investigating the behaviour of electrons 
or what not, is examining events in his own mind; 
and we cannot be sure either that those mental events 
are related to any events outside him or that there 
are any such events to which they could be related. 

In fine, our knowledge of the external world is 
nil, if when we suppose we are perceiving it we are 
really perceiving events in our own minds. One’s 
belief in the existence of a physical world, or in 
the existence of anything outside one’s own mind, 
is an act of faith. We embrace this belief, normally 
without question, because solipsism is an intolerable 
doctrine. No sane person can seriously and con- 
sistently entertain it: the case of the solipsist who 
was so firmly persuaded of being the only person 
in existence as to be indignantly astonished that 
others did not share his view is typical. In practice 
we all believe, not only that other minds than our 
Own exist, but that there is something external to 
ourselves which is the cause of our sense-perceptions. 
If, as logic irresistibly suggests, that external cause 
is in the strict sense unknowable, it is as legitimate 
to conceive it in terms of immaterial mind as in 
terms of mindless matter. This would be to abandon 
the notion of ‘ matter’ as hitherto defined (namely 
as ‘not-mind’), by regarding physical events as 
the same in kind as the mental phenomena of which 
they are the conjectural cause and which constitute 
our only (and hypothetical) contact with them. 


Zola the Prophet 
by DENYS VAL BAKER 


He saw the beast under 
the crust of civilization 


NE day in 1864 a French critic, Juesl 

Valles, met the young novelist Emile Zola, 

in Hachette’s bookshop in Paris. They 
talked; and at one stage in the conversation, Zola 
suddenly stared at the critic and demanded: ‘ Do 
you feel yourself to be a power?... Speaking for 
myself, I feel I am one.’ 

In retrospect, one can feel that Zola was right to 
interpret himself so. It needed power for a man to 
dedicate his whole life to such an enormous under- 
taking as the twenty-volume series known as Les 
Rougon-Macquart. It needed power to carry that 
project through so comprehensively and thoroughly. 
It needed power to build up the series of novels, 
as an architect might build a cathedral or some 
other tremendous building. 

But above all it needed power, the power of a 
genius, to blow the warm stuff of life into an 
essentially mechanically contrived groundwork, so 
that in every book one is conscious of the blood 
and sweat, the toil and turmoil of human beings 
in relationship, and in conflict, with one another, 
and with the world. 


Prisons of Clay 

Zola stands out as one of the first great writers 
to portray, in the novel, the real position of the 
individual in society. Though many of his characters 
are vivid creations—often women, as Gervaise 
Macquart, or Therése Raquin—it is Zola’s un- 
alterable message that the individual is negligible, 
that what matters is the whole, and what each one 
of us contributes to that. In some of his earliest 
letters he expresses, rather morbidly, his realization 
of this state of affairs: f 


In the crowds that surround me I see not a single soul, 
but only prisons of clay; and my soul is smitten with 
despair at its immense solitude, and grows more and 
more sombre... Man is alone, alone on the earth. 
I repeat, shapes pass before our eyes, but every day 
shows me the vast desert in which each one of us lives. 

Unlike the English poet James Thomson, who 
when he experienced a similar feeling gave way 
to complete despair and gave us his hopeless, 
though brilliant City of Dreadful Night, Zola’s 


immense industry and positiveness persuaded him 
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to relate his feelings to the conditions of society, 
to try and make some sense of it all. Thus, towards 
the very end of his life, he disagreed with Ibsen’s 
view that the strong man was the solitary man, 
and said that in fact the strong man was the man 
united in heart and thought to all other men, 
‘the individual in whom lives all humanity ’. 

For Zola, shall we say, there was no ‘ Outsider ’. 
Every one of his characters, he painstakingly shows, 
is related to the people and institutions and pro- 
cesses around him. In this sense, as many critics 
have pointed out, Zola was a prophet for these 
times—one can imagine with what ardour and 
enjoyment he would have tackled still further 
novels, taking in mass psychology and mass- 
entertainment, the alarming influences of atom 
bomb science, and so on. 

An English publisher, Elek Books, has recently 
started publishing new translations of Zola’s more 
famous novels—books like Earth and The Beast in 
Man—and it is to be hoped they will secure a wide 
readership in this country. Even on a re-reading, 
these books have a habit of gripping the attention 
relentlessly: one can imagine the even greater 
pleasure of the experience of coming upon them 
for the first time. 

This pleasure comes about in several ways. There 
is first the technique, or to use a phrase quoted 
before, the architecture. Zola himself gives us a 
fascinating glimpse of this in some remarks he 
made about his novel La Débacle, subtitled ‘A 
Study of the Horrors of War’. 

The subject was to be War. I had to consider War in 
its relation to various classes of society—War vis-a-vis 
the bourgeois, War vis-a-vis the peasant, War vis-d-vis 
the workman. I had to show in a series of types, France 
who had lost the use of liberty, France drunk with 
pleasure, France fated irrevocably to disaster. I had to 
have types to show France so prompt to enthusiasm, 
so prompt to despair. And then there were to be shown 
the immense faults committed, and to show by character 
how the commission of such faults was possible, a 
natural sequence of a certain psychological state of 
mind of a certain preponderating class which existed 
in the last days of the Empire... Then each phase of 
action had to be typified. 

Zola goes on to describe how, having got his 
novelist’s approach worked out, he then read every 
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bit of literature about the battle of Sedan, every 
General’s report (each a different version!), as well 
as masses of letters from individuals. Then it 
became necessary to see the places, to study the 
geography of his book: 

So, with my rough draft in my pocket and my head 
teeming with the shadows of my marionettes, and of 
the things they were to do and to explain, I set off for 
Rheims and followed foot by foot the road which the 
Seventh Corps marched to their disaster. During the 
drive I picked up an immense quantity of material, 
halting in farmhouses and peasants’ cottages and taking 
copious notes. 

There is, perhaps, little need for Zola to explain 
his methods. Almost every one of his books bears 
testimony to an infinite, almost wearisome attention 
to detail. But ah, what is added to that!—what 
touch is it that transforms humdrum material 
details into memorable creations? The answer is 
power again, the power of a very formidable 
imagination, sometimes quite perverse and startling, 
never dull. 


The Life of Machines 

Consider, merely, the theme of The Beast in 
Man, with its constant and repetitive comparison 
of steaming, powerful railway engines and steaming 
lustful sexual relationships between men and women. 
Zola said of this novel that it would portray the 
continual rumbling of trains, ‘ progress pressing on 
to the twentieth century, and that in the midst of 
an abominable, mysterious, secret drama . 
human beast under the crust of civilization’. 
Against the background he wanted to show the 
status quo of emotions, man fundamentally a 
savage. 

The point is that Zola does indeed bring off this 
effect; his writing is so vivid and compelling that 
we quite share Jacques’s belief that his engine, 
Lison, has a soul of its own, a ‘ mystery of the 
workmanship, that something that the luck of the 
hammer adds to the metal, that the assembler’s 
twist of the screws gives to the plates: the person- 
ality, the life of the machine ’. 

The life of machines, the heart of crowds, the 
soul of factories, the living being of inanimate 
objects—these things seemed to fascinate Zola out 
of all proportion. But it was a fascination that 
suited his requirements, because it was necessary 
for him to be able to put over their reality, as 
opposed to the puniness of the individual. 

However, it is another aspect of Zola’s art that 
will especially appeal to humanists—namely his 
hatred of the hypocrisy of capitalism and of the 
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equal hypocrisy of the Church. There can have 
been few more blistering attacks than Vérité, 
written when Zola was a sexagenarian—indeed 
just before his death. He intended simply to take 
as his theme the reverse of the normal Gospel. 
The kingdom of heayen, he declared, was, as an 
idea, a cheat. And this is how he expressed himself 
in the closing page: 

A hateful word had once been impudently spoken: 
Blessed are the poor in spirit! and two millenia of 
misery had been brought forth by this mortal error. 
The legend of the bliss of ignorance was now exposed 
as a protracted social crime. Poverty, dirt, iniquity, 
superstition, lies, tyranny, woman exploited and brought 
into contempt, man stupefied and brought into subjection, 


all physical and moral evil were the fruit of this ignorance 
deliberately cultivated, developed as a system of political 


had the power to exterminate the untrue dogma, to 
scatter those who lived by lies, to be the source of great 
riches, at once of the fabulous harvests of the earth and 
the universal flowering of the mind! - 


No, says Zola, happiness has never sprung from 
ignorance, but always from knowledge; and in his 
closing years he felt that knowledge was about to 
transform the hideous field of moral and material 
poverty into a vast, fruitful plain, whose tillers 
would multiply its riches tenfold year by year. 

Alas, Zola was perhaps too optimistic. But we 
should be grateful for this one man’s vast enterprise, 
the strength of purpose which enabled him to 
fashion his mammoth creative undertaking and to 
give us such a vivid and imaginative interpretation 


government and divine repression. 


Knowledge alone 


of the human scene as it really is. 


Rapid Reviews 


MEDICINE 


FROM WITCHCRAFT TO 
WORLD HEALTH, by S. & V. 
Leff (Lawrence & Wishart, 21s), 
contains the challenge of its title. 
It is good when someone takes 
up a topic and cuts a swathe 
right through time for it: from 
Primitive Man through Egypt, 
Greece, and Rome, and through 
our own civilization in its Me- 
dieval, Renaissance, and In- 
dustrial phases. After a first long 
obsession with demons and with 
spells repeated to magical fours 
and sevens the Hippocratic huma- 
nism of Greece emerges for us 
in its full force of modernity. 
Case history, frank admission of 
failures, straight kindness—it is 
all there. Middle Age means 
renewed superstition and a climax 
of suffering in the Black Death, 
but there is also the bright hope 
of its own renaissance at Salerno. 
Then, emerging from this second 
tunnel of time, it is straight on 
through Paracelsus and Hervey 
to the almost unbroken advance 
of the last three centuries. This 
is the era of mother and child, of 
large-scale act against germ and 
neurosis, but we recognize the 
vast inequalities between differ- 
ent countries; the authors know 


that the great promise of twentieth 
century medicine is yet to be 
fulfilled. They postscript, how- 
ever, a robust confidence that 
their medical profession will ‘leap 
from one victory to another ’. 


FICTION 


THE SANITY INSPECTORS, 
by Friedrich Deich (Putnam, 
13s 6d). ‘Is psychology really a 
science based on well-established 
principles like mathematics or 
physics? Or is it the equivalent 
for our own time of what Novalis 
called ‘“‘One of those masks 
hung in the temple in place of 
the true image of God’?’ So 
the Pastor asks of his friend the 
psychiatrist Vossmenge, who is 
trying to find what is a ‘ normal 
man’, and who seems to present 
something of Kierkegaard’s view 
that philosophic discussion is 
futile in the énd, for existence 
must always negate it. The book 
is hardly a novel though de- 
scribed as such, but rather an 
argument liberally illustrated with 
anecdotes from the psychiatfist’s 
case-book. Set in war-time 
Nazi Germany, the atmosphere 
of strain and unreality is well 
built up: Vossmenge, now an 
army doctor, saves a number of 


men and finally the Pastor himself 
—not through any treatment but 
by running the risk of false 
statements. The last act is 
discovered and leads to his 
death. The leading characters 
rather lack conviction as human 
beings and are too often pegs to 
hang thoughts on. 


UNDERTONES OF WAR, by 
Edmund Blunden (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 6s), deserves the 
honour of this new edition as all 
its veteran readers will agree. It 
was first compiled in 1924 and 
from Tokyo; this detachment in 
time and place helped no doubt 
to ensure some of its serene 
quality. For in spite of the 
subject it is never near to being 
noisy or hysterical. We read that 
the Old British Line at Festubert 
had the appearance of great age: 
‘It shared the past with the 
defences of Troy.’ And Under- 
tones of War seems to share the 
past with all its compeers from 
the Iliad to the Dynasts. It 
manages also to be warmly and 
intimately human, both in its 
many affections and in_ that 
familiar period hate of brass-hat 
bureaucracy. Nor is there any 
falsely romantic avoidance of 
horror when ‘ the ground became 
torn and vile and the poisonous 
breath of fresh explosions skulked 
all about’. The book is enriched 
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by its Supplement of Poetical 
Interpretations and Variations. 
Many must be thankful that they 
possess such a spokesman with a 
tone of voice so finely astringent, 
yet always gentle and humane. 


THE MAGICIAN, by Somer- 
set Maugham (Heinemann, 15s), 
is in print again after many 
years, and Mr Maugham writes 
an introduction in which he very 
dipasssionately considers his own 


early effort. He admits that he 
does not now approve of the 
style, but adds that it is ‘ perhaps 
not unsuited to the subject ’, and 
tells us that the character of 
Oliver Haddo, the Magician, was 
based on Aleister Crowley, whom 
Maugham knew in Paris, though 
‘I made my character more 
striking in appearance, more 
sinister and more ruthless than 
Crowley “ever was.’ 

The whole book is_ melo- 


dramatic and seems improbable, 
but, as its author says of his re- 
reading after nearly fifty years, 
‘it held my _ interest’. The 
characters are not quite of our 
world today, but perhaps they 
were of 1908: their Paris setting 
is fascinating and they are vivid 
and lively against it. The 
Magician inevitably challenges 
comparison with The Island of 
Dr Moreau, and not to its 
disadvantage. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Wanted: A Policy of Humanist Action 


Sir,—Rationalists have, for 
years, been expressing uneasiness 
about the health of the movement 
and saying that we need to find 
fresh targets and a fresh sense of 
purpose if we are to keep it alive 
and healthy and, above all, to 
attract the youthful support need- 
ed to ensure its continuance. The 
fresh targets and the sense of pur- 
pose seem, however, to elude us. 

In case other members of the 
RPA may have felt the same, I 
would like to pass on a reason 
why rationalism does not appeal 
to youth that was flung at me 
recently, with all the devastating 
directness of youth: ‘ Because 
you are all talk. Why don’t you 
do something? Why don’t you 
go and start a youth club for 
Teddy Boys? The Churches do! ’ 

There is food for thought here. 
We have been saying for years 
that you don’t have to be religious 
to be good, or to be disposed to 
help your fellow men. Humanist 
principles and feelings are enough. 
Yet where is the proof? As an 
organized movement, we do not 
compare favourably with the 
Churches in humanist activity, 
although there are many fields of 
social service in which we could 
make a distinctive contribution, 
being free from religious preju- 
dices in the field of ethics. Do 
we not need a policy of humanist 
action? 

If the next Annual Conference 
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were to be devoted to planning 
such a policy, and proposals for 
discussion were invited well in 
advance, there might be a sur- 
prising response. To do some- 
thing, instead of just talking, 
might be just the tonic the 
movement needs.—B. BUTTER- 
wortTH, Kings Langley. 


Euthanasia 

Sir,—It is significant that the 
majority of the voices speaking 
in favour of Mercy-Killing belong 
to the people of the non-medical 
professions. The main reason 
why doctors oppose euthanasia 
is plain: the ethics of the medical 
profession forbid the physician 
to destroy the life—that is con- 
trary to the Hippocratic oath and 
to any form of humanity. But 
the strongest case against mercy- 
killing is that medical science 
does not accept the word ‘ in- 
curable’. ‘No doctor can ever 
swear his diagnosis or prognosis 
of the disease are absolutely 
correct’, said Professor Louis 
Portes, president of the French 
Order of Doctors, in 1949; 
‘consultation of four or five 
doctors will only give the sum of 
several uncertainties °. 

Medicine is advancing every 
day. How many diseases have 
ceased to be ‘incurable’ since 
the genius of Pasteur widened 
the horizon of medicine by his 
discoveries? In more recent times 


such fatal diseases as diabetes, 
pernicious anemia, and blood 
poisoning have been conquered 
by the discoveries of insulin, liver 
treatment, and sulphonamides. 
Then followed the discovery of 
penicillin. Medical science and 
practice are incessantly searching 
and finding the new cures. When- 
ever there is a spark of life in the 
body there is still hope for doctor 
and patient. But legalization of 
euthanasia would badly shake the 
very moral and prestige of medi- 
cine gained in thousands of years. 
It would embarrass the 
profession of doctors. Many 
lethal cases would be the subject 
of suspicion as a _ result of 
neglectful ’ or ‘ intentional mal- 
treatment with ‘ posthumously 
issued Euthanasia certificate’. 
And (what is the worst) the 
practice of mercy-killing won't 
stop only at the ‘ bedside of a 
friend dying of an_ incurable 
disease ’, as enthusiasts of euthan- 
asia like to describe; it will go 
further. 

Once a law permitting the 
physician to determine the death 
of the patient is adopted, the 
label ‘ incurable ’ would become 
eventually as widely used and 
applicable to patients as easily as 
in dentistry ‘incurable tooth’ 
due to extraction. The flow of 
abuses would be inevitable. The 
doctor may kill all those whom 
he failed to cure! It should 
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mean the surrender of medical 
science—a deadly blow to the 
moral prestige of medicine and 
the principle of medical ethics. 

But medical science will never 
admit the incurability of disease; 
that is why doctors oppose 
Euthanasia * almost hysterically ’ 
—they won’t admit the surrender 
of medicine.—W. Diment, Lon- 
don. 


Capital Punishment 

Sir,—Usually I dislike replying 
to a reply, but Mr Yelland’s 
letter begs too many questions 
for silence. To save space, I will 
deal with only two of them. 

(1) Statistics are notoriously 
dangerous as evidence; and in 
any case what happens in one 
country is no proof of what will 
happen in another. What are 
we to deduce from the fact that 
in Italy, where the death-penalty 
has twice been abolished, thirty- 
three murders were committed 
in one summer month of 1955? 
(This figure is not an official 
Statistic, but the result of my own 
counting of the murders as they 
were recorded in the newspapers 
of that month.) Some of these 
were committed for the most 
futile motives—a significant fact, 
suggesting that the abolition of 
the death-penalty creates a social 
conscience in which respect for 
the sanctity of life is actually 
diminished. 

(2) It follows that life-imprison- 
ment can hardly be described as 
a strong deterrent, whereas death, 
being a unique condition, might 
be expected to have a uniquely 
strong deterrent effect. 

The trouble with abolitionists 
is that their case is a doctrinaire 
hypothesis, pure theory, which is 
to be tried out on a long-suffering 
population. Like other doctrin- 
aire ideas, it may well, when 
foisted on a world unready for it, 
merely increase the sum of 
human misery.—D. B. GREGor, 
Northampton, 


Morals Without Religion 


Sir,— Heartless, capricious, 
and cruel, she [Nature] offers 
little hope for humanitarianism ’. 
So writes Mr B. A. Tate in 
‘Morals Without Religion 

This is a hasty conclusion. I 


do not wish to personify Nature, 
but we are part of it and, as 
living beings, the laws of life 
are interesting to us and they 
may reveal certain trends that 
will show us the way to behave. 
Can it be denied that living 
beings have evolved, not only 
physically but intellectually and 
morally? If this has taken 
place, it is because intelligence 
and what we call morality have 
been favourable to life. Little 
by little we move towards more 
co-operation, more altruism, 
more compassion. Indeed, these 
appear to be the goal that must 
be reached if the human person- 
ality is to attain its full har- 
monious development. It is true 
that there are cases which give 
the lie to all this—or seem to. 
But the whole view must be 
taken just as we must survey the 
whole course of a river before 
we can conclude to the true 
direction of its course. 

To teach our children evolution- 
ary ethics seems to me the best 
and most convincing way to 
teach morals without religion, 
while retaining and developing a 
rational religious sentiment.— 
M. L. DELBENDE, London, SWI16. 


J. M. Robertson 


Sir,—In his article on the late 
J. M. Robertson I do not think 
that Mr Archibald Robertson 
sufficiently brings out the fact 
that J. M. Robertson’s critical 
methods were completely dis- 
credited by the few scholars who 
bothered to take his theories 
seriously. 

In his The Historical Christ F. C. 
Conybeare subjected the theories 
of Robertson, Smith, and Drews 
to careful analysis and I do not 
think that any reader of the 
book can doubt but that he tears 
their different versions of the 
Christ myth to shreds. Professor 
H. G. Wood, in his Did Christ 
Really Live?, published in 1938, 
concentrated on the work of 
J. M. Robertson and similarly 
exposed the weakness of Robert- 
son’s critical methods. 

Some rationalists, accepting 
the principle that ‘ Any stick is 
good enough to beat a dog with’, 
incorporated the Christ myth 
into their armoury against - re- 


ligion. Dr Conybeare refused to 
take this view. As a Fellow of 
University College, Oxford, and 
orientalist of world-wide repu- 
tation he naturally upheld the 
highest standards of scholarship 
and felt bound to expose what 
he regarded as dogmatism and 
nonsense masquerading as ration- 
alism. 

J. M. Robertson was a great 
liberal and man of letters of 
encyclopedic knowledge, but he 
lacked those qualities of open- 
mindedness, imagination, and in- 
tellectual humility which are 
essential to great scholarship. 

The Christ myth theory is 
now, of course, as dead as the 
dodo, except in the Soviet 
Union, where, if the 1953 Diction- 
ary of the Russian Language is 
any indication of the official 
view, it appears to be one of the 
dogmas of the Russian Commu- 
nist Party.—S. SCHOFIELD, Buck- 
nell, nr. Bicester. 


Hungarians and Their Church 


Sirn,—At a time when the 
mounting horrors in Hungary 
are revealing what Soviet com- 
munism by its nature is driven 
to be, to plead with you for 
greater variety and freedom in 
the pages of the Humanist may 
appear an astonishing irrelevance. 
I believe, however, that the 
common assumption, almost un- 
disputed in the pages of our 
journal, that man has no spiritual 
nature leads directly to his en- 
slavement by power-obsessed 
blackguards arrogating to them- - 
selves the authority of * science’. 
It has not happened here yet 
because we are still, despite the 
triumphs of science and the 
defeat of religion, irrationally 
‘religious’ at heart. I beg you 
to believe that I am not playing 
with words. All the religions 
that have ever been, or are likely 
to be, turn in time to lies, deceit, 
and cruelty. Communism has 
done so in record time. But the 
impulse from which religions 
spring is sound. It is the only 
element in man that keeps him 
standing upright with heart- 
breaking bravery, as in murdered 
Hungary. 

Let no one say it was a ‘Fascist’ 
rebellion because the Hungarians 
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called for their Church. Of course 
they did! Steeped in error, 
compromised with reaction, still 
it stood for them as the symbol 
of a man who told all men they 
were the sons of God. 

Doubtless space will be too 
cramped in our next number to 
allow our communists to confess 
that they were wrong, but at 
least, out of deference to the 
illusions of no doubt ignorant, 
but certainly brave, railway port- 
ers and peasants, let there be no 
repetition of a recent sneer at 
‘the fashion of following a 
cross’. For one number, at any 
rate, let all atheists remove their 
hats..—-H. E. M. Gay, Sandwich, 
Kent. 


An International Language 

Sir,—I find the letter by Mr 
C. E. Cookson on the subject of 
‘An International Language’ 
interesting because it reveals 
clearly that the writer is not fully 
conversant with Esperanto. 

Assuming that he knows what 
was the objective of Dr L. L. 
Zamenhof, it is not easy to guess 
what he means when he declares: 
‘Like many other truly great 
men, Zamenhof failed to achieve 
his purpose.’ I have been an 
Esperantist since boyhood (since 
1912) and have always under- 
stood that Zamenhof’s objective 
was to provide the world with an 
easily learned secondary, neutral, 
language. This he has achieved 
to the full and it is now recognized 
to be a truly ‘living’ language 
that is superior even to ethnic 
languages in its capacity to express 
the finest shades of meaning.— 
J. W. Leste, London, W11. 


Sirn,—Mr C. E. Cookson’s 
letter is an interesting reminder 
of the neutral religion of Hillelism, 
which the noble and _ brilliant 
L. L. Zamenhof tried to popu- 
larize, with little success. 

Though Zamenhof’s efforts in 
this direction were in the obvious 
sense a failure, he cannot be said 
to have failed entirely. Esperanto 
has worked for some time as an 
international language among 
those who use it; and, although 
Hillelism is almost forgotten, the 
Esperanto movement has built up 
a very strong tradition of toler- 
ance, freedom of opinion, and 
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genuine neutrality in religion and 
politics. The attitudes of Zamen- 
hof have to some extent been 
absorbed, more or less, by most 
serious Esperantists, with the 
result that very often the ad- 
herents of various creeds and 
opinions in the movement seem 
to be more tolerant and moderate 
than those of theoretically similar 
views outside it. Though Esper- 
anto is still the language of a 
minority, it seems to be creating 
a genuine human. brotherhood 
among its adherents. 

I myself learned Esperanto as 
a direct result of an advertisement 
in the then Literary Guide of the 
RPA. As a rationalist, I found 
it a very satisfactory solution of 
the language problem and have 
since used it in eight countries for 
all normal personal and cultural 
activities for which I use English. 
Its chief advantages over English 
as an international language are 
its grammatical simplicity and 
regularity, the logic of its word- 
compounds, and its freedom from 
unpleasing political or other asso- 
ciations with any other nation. 
It is now used outside the 
‘European horizon in 
Japan, Indonesia, South America, 
and parts of Africa. 

So perhaps the dedicated and 
tragic life of Zamenhof was not 
altogether a failure-——(Miss) M. 
BouLTON, Stoke-on-Trent, Staffs. 


Sir,—Referring to Mr C. E. 
Cookson’s letter: ‘ Despite efforts 
to displace it [the English lan- 
guage] by indigenous languages, 
it is still a kind of lingua franca 
throughout our former depend- 
encies.. If so, why resort to 
lingua franca (Italian), when ‘com- 
mon language’ (English) would 
mean the same thing? Obviously 
the English language is not 
sufficient, even for Mr Cookson! 
—HuvsertT Crawley, Sus- 
sex. 


Sir,—With reference: to the 
letter in your November issue 
from R. W. Browne, who wishes 
to co-operate with anyone pre- 
pared to do something about 
spelling reform, I should like to 
point out that there are in- 
numerable small groups through- 
out the English-speaking world 
dedicated to this cause, and have 


been for the past five centuries. 
The best established today is no 
doubt the  forty-eight-year-old 
Simplified Spelling Society in 
London, which last year achieved 
the miracle of complete unity 
with the Simpler Spelling As- 
sociation of America. 

Bernard Shaw was convinced 
that attempts to introduce spelling 
reform of any kind based on the 
present alphabet were doomed to 
failure, and he put his hopes in 
(and left his money for) an 
entirely new phonetic alphabet 


with shorthand-like letters, to 
compete with the traditional 
alphabet until eventually the 


better ousted the worse. But the 
main clauses of Shaw’s will have 
yet to be implemented. 

Meanwhile, an alphabet of the 
type advocated by Shaw _ has 
been making great strides in 
Western Germany. Known as 
Sprechspur (Speech-Tracing), it is 
taught in more than sixty towns 
to five-year-olds as a stepping- 
stone to orthodox reading and 
writing, and well over 10,000 
children have learnt it so far. 
An English adaptation of it is 
obtainable from the Hon. Secre- 
tary of the Phonetic Alphabet 
Association, Wilbury Crest, Letch- 
worth, Herts.—(Miss) BARBARA 
SMOKER, London, SE6. 


Vaccination and Smallpox 


Sir,—Mr D. H. R. Cook 
writes in your November issue 
that the anti-vaccinationists do 
not deserve serious study since 
their case rests on ignorance and 
misrepresentation. May I submit 
a few facts to combat this 
statement? There is much cruelty 
involved in the manufacture of 
lymph and in the countless 
experiments on animals which 
are carried out in the attempt to 
discover ‘ safer ’ brands of lymph. 
An admission that the use of 
lymph is unsafe! 

Vaccination has been a matter 
of controversy ever since it was 
introduced 150 years ago. While 
all medical men and women have 
been trained to believe in it, 
many of them have seen fit to 
revise their opinions. Many 
doctors do not have their own 
children vaccinated, and advise 
their patients likewise. Dr 
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Valentine Knaggs was an op- 
ponent as a result of his experience 
of the dangerous nature of the 
operation whereby children often 
became ill and sometimes died. 
Sir William Collins, MD, was a 
stalwart opponent, and wrote a 
book which discusses the subject 
from his experience in practice. 
He described the claim that 
vaccination is any protection 
against smallpox as delusive and 
fallacious. He also quoted Sir 
James Simpson, MD, as denying 
that smallpox can ever be exter- 
minated by vaccination. One 
could cite other physicians who 
maintain that it is harmful and 
useless. 

The diminution of smallpox in 
modern times is due to better 
sanitation and improved health 
conditions. The great epidemics 
occurred in the days of com- 
pulsory vaccination and when 
sanitation was in a_ primitive 
state. Those people who still 
advocate vaccination would be 
hard put to explain how it was that 
even when it was compulsory, 
vaccination did not prevent small- 
pox. ALFRED D.  CorrIck, 
Bournemouth. 


Sirn,—Mr Cook says: ‘The 
anti-vaccinationists do not de- 
serve serious study... Why then 
did the Government in 1889 
appoint a Royal Commission to 
investigate their claims, argu- 
ments and grievances, and why 
did that Commission sit for 
seven years and issue six Reports 
of Evidence, with a majority and 
minority Final Report? So im- 
portant and serious did Dr 
Collins, MD (later Sir William 
Collins, KCVO, and first Chair- 
man of the London County 
Council), think the subject that 
after being present at every 
sitting of the Commission he 
drafted the Dissent Report, which 
is practically an anti-vaccination 


text-book. Has Mr Cook ever 
read it? Is he aware of its 
existence ? 


Mr Cook calls anti-vaccination 
pseudo-scientific claptrap He 
can hardly be aware that Dr 
Charles Creighton, Britain’s great- 
est epidemiologist and called by 
Professor Bulloch ‘the most 
learned man I ever knew’, told 
the Royal Commission on vacci- 


nation that vaccination is ‘a 
grotesque superstition’. Creigh- 
ton, who wrote the article ‘ Vac- 
cination ’ in the eighth edition of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
spent many months reading up 
practically the whole of the 
literature on vaccination, going 
right back to Jenner’s original 
writings. Is there a single pro- 
vaccinist today who could claim 
to have done this? Alfred Russel 
Wallace entitled Chapter XVIII 
of his The Wonderful Century 
‘Vaccination a Delusion: Its 
Penal Enforcement a Crime’. 
Has Mr Cook ever read that 
work? 

He talks of the ‘ deluded few ’. 
Is he not aware that two-thirds 
of the parents of England and 
Wales today withhold their child- 
ren from vaccination ?—(Miss) 
L. Loat, Tadworth, Surrey. 


Onward, ‘ The Humanist ” ! 


Sir,—As a Catholic who sub- 
scribes to your quaint little 
publication—I use it as a whet- 
stone on which to sharpen my 
faith, which is always  streng- 
thened by the spectacle of the 
poverty of the intellectual oppo- 
sition—may I congratulate you 
on your admirable refusal to 
allow the Hungarian massacre to 
divert your attention from the 
main enemy ? 

This is in the best tradition of 
your movement. After all, only 
an intellectual infant would im- 
agine that the savaging of an old 
Catholic and European nation by 
the products of an _ atheistic 
culture is to be weighed in the 
scale with the wrong done to 
Galileo all those years ago. 

I am proud to see from 
previous articles that you ‘ find 
something in ’ Buddhism, and you 
accept advertisements from the 
Theosophical Society, and Uni- 
tarianism, all of course vastly 
superior and immeasurably 
preferable to ‘ l’infame’. 

Cannot these obstinate and 
reactionary Hungarians see the 
benefits which the Russian form 
of ‘Scientific Humanism’ has 
conferred on them ? 

Blind, blind, obscurantist, 


clerico-Fascist reactionaries, why 
will they sin against the Light, 
and struggle against being re- 


moulded into the attractive pat- 
tern of Man without God. 

Why indeed ? Because of the evil 
power of the Vatican ! Onward, 
The Humanist, and slay that 
wicked enemy of Man.—PatTRICK 
CONLETH McGee, Aull. 


White Man’s Fear 


Sir,—* The Western nations are 
being presented today with the 
bill for centuries of colonial 
exploitation’ is the arresting 
sentence with which Dr Ernest 
H. Hutten opens his contribution 
in the December issue. Such a 
sweeping assertion unredeemed 
by any reference to what Euro- 
pean man has done for the native 
races makes the white man’s 
activities appear mainly, if not 
solely, as dominated by the evil 
urge to exploit them. I do not 
think such a conclusion is warran- 
ted. Few perhaps would deny 
that there has been some dis- 
creditable behaviour by the white 
man, but a good deal of benefit 
also has been afforded native 
races. 

European man has developed 
transport, promoted education, 
improved medical facilities, etc, 
in many lands. Had coloured 
races been looked upon as filth to 
exploit, they would not today 
have made that advance in 
intelligence sufficient to antici- 
pate independence, let alone urge 
for it. 

Dr Hutten’s generalization, too, 
that the more they become 
Westernized the more they hate: 
colonialism is I think greatly 
exaggerated. It would be sur- 
prising if some did not hate it, 
but I have met a few quite 
intelligent colonial coloured men 
who, while not ignoring some of 
the white man’s worst features, 
have expressed their conclusion 
that our rule at any rate has been 
beneficial; they are hardly likely 
to be isolated cases. 

Desire to trade and develop 
commerce no doubt led to the 
white man going to these lands, 
and, let us concede, for his own 
benefit, but such benefits are 
mutual and only in a qualified 
sense can they be described as 
‘ exploitation °.—V. H. HAWKES, 
Radlett, Herts. 
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Humanist Front 


ANUARY is always a difficult month because 

demands of all kinds have to be met, but despite any 

temptation to postpone the payment of subscriptions, 
we earnestly hope that members will be as prompt as 
possible with their renewals. Mounting costs in all 
directions, but especially in our publishing activities, 
have placed a severe strain on the resources of the RPA. 
We have been compelled this year to put aside a small 
proportion of each subscription to help defray expenses. 

It is remarkable, perhaps, that the RPA has been able 
to continue for more than half a century without follow- 
ing the normal practice of almost every other organization. 
We have been able to spare our members a share in the 
running costs thanks to the generosity of those who were 
able to make donations or leave legacies. We now find 
that in order to maintain our present services each 
member costs us more than we receive in subscriptions. 

We cannot continue to live above our income. We 
appeal to our members to help in every way they can, 
and particularly by trying to persuade likely sympathizers 
to join our movement. If the names and addresses of 
those who might be interested are sent to the General 
Secretary we shall be only too pleased to supply such 
persons with new material that has been prepared, 
explaining our aims and the advantages of membership. 

* * * 

In recent months we have had encouraging reports of 
the activities of humanists and rationalists in all parts of 
the world. We have sent a cordial message of greeting 
to the Fifth Convention of Indian Rationalists in 
Bombay. The President has written to us inquiring 
about the relative significance of the labels humanist and 
rationalist. Difficulties of nomenclature are bound to 
arise when various organizations with essentially the 
same aims but different traditions are seen within the 
context of a world movement. The important thing is 
surely that since we are moving to the same goal we 
should co-operate as closely as possible. It would be 
a tragedy of wasted effort if parochialism and fissiparous 
tendencies obscured the fundamental unity. 

* ok 


In Germany the fiftieth anniversary of the Deutscher 
Monistenbund has been celebrated in Hanover. Here 
again the problem of changing the name in order to 
work within the framework of a federation of organiza- 
tions was courageously dealt with. The Monistenbund 
is one of the four societies belonging to the Union for the 
Freedom of Mind. The largest of the societies is the 
Union of Free Religious Communities, which is subsi- 
dized by the governments of the West German States 
and has obtained the right of teaching free religion in 
schools. In addition, there are non-Christian Unitarians 
and the equivalent of an ethical society. 

* * * 


The American Humanist Association held a highly 
successful conference in Indianapolis on the theme, 
“Science For Humanity’. All the discussions were 
concerned with the practical outcome of humanist 
principles, dealing with such subjects as the population 
problem, the utilization of the world’s resources, and 
the effect of religious dogmatism on mental health. 
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On the home front, Mrs Margaret Knight has been 
continuing her excellent work in the universities. At 
the Oxford Union she debated with Dr Chavasse, Bishop 
of Rochester, the motion: ‘ That, in the opinion of this 
house, modern man does not require religious beliefs 
in order to be moral’. Although the motion was not 
carried there was every reason to be satisfied with the 
voting. Humanists mustered 239 against 330 in support 
of the Bishop. 


* * * 


Mr F. F. Corbie, 47-8th Avenue, Barataria, Trinidad, 
BWI, is willing to meet other rationalists in his district, 
and Mr T. L. Peers, 29 Bonsall Street, Long Eaton, 
Nottingham, wishes to correspond with other rationalists, 

* * * 
Group Activities 

New Generation (Humanist Group), Burgh House 
(Room 4), Flask Walk, Well Walk, Hampstead, NW3. 
Monday, January 14, 7.30 pm, informal discussion in 
which an international audience will both pose and 
answer their own questions. 

Bristol Secular Group, Hermes Room, Guildhall 
Chambers, 26 Broad Street, Bristol 1. Wednesday, 
January 16, 7.30 pm, formation meeting. 

RPA (Glasgow Branch), Central Halls, 25 Bath Street, 
Glasgow. Sunday, January 20, 3 pm, Mr John S. Clarke, 
‘Robert Burns ’. 

Rationalist Association of Johannesburg, Study Group, 
203 Copenhagen Court, Hillbrow. Sunday, January 13, 
Mr D. Dainow, ‘ Chapman Cohen ’. 

Chiswick Humanist Group, 40 Staveley Road, W4. 
Sunday, January 6, 7.30 pm, Mr T. Stephenson (Secre- 
tary, Ramblers Association), ‘Access to the Countryside’. 

Edinburgh Humanist Group. Inquiries to Miss D. 
Swan, ‘ Flowerfield’, Loanhead, Midlothian. 

Orpington Humanist Group, Sherry’s Restaurant, 
Orpington. Sunday, January 13, 7 pm, Dr C. Knight 
McDonald, ‘ Medicine and Ethics’. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Replies to Box Nos should be addressed to ‘The Humanist’, 
; 40 Drury Lane, London, WC2 
Rates: Personal, 2s. Trade 3s. per line of approximately nine words, 
Box number \s. extra. 


LECTURES 
SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, Conway Hall, Red Lion 
Square, WCl. Sunday Mornings at 11 am. Admission Free. 
Questions after lectures. Jan 6—W. E. Swinton, PhD: ‘Religious 
Belief in this Geophysical Year’. Jan 13—Cedric Dover: ‘What’s 
Happening to Culture?’. Jan 20—Archibald Robertson, MA: ‘ “Brave 
New World’’—Twenty-five Years After’. Jan 27—Adrian Brunel: 
*The Common Sense of Thomas Paine’. 


CONWAY DISCUSSIONS. South Place Ethical Society, Conway 
Hall, Red Lion Square, WCl. Meetings in the Library on Tuesday 
evenings at 7.15. Admission Free. Jan 8—Social Evening. A. Robertson, 
MA: ‘My Visit to Russia’; and W. E. Swinton, PhD: ‘My Visit to 
Mexico’. Jan 15—Colin McCall: ‘A Secularist Looks at Humanism’. 
Jan 22—Professor H. Levy: ‘The Problem of Ethical Instruction in an 
Unethical Society’. Jan 29—H. D. Jennings-White, MA, PhD: ‘A 
Criticism of Colin Wilson’s The Outsider’. 


MANCHESTER HUMANIST FELLOWSHIP. 64 George Street. 
Manchester. Saturdays at 3 pm. Jan 12—Professor Levy, RPA 
Director: ‘Science into Humanism’. Jan 26—Mrs M. Gluckman: 
‘Central African Federation’. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
UNITARIANISM. Would it meet your desire for a non-creedal, 
progressive-minded church? Information on receipt of stamp.— 
R. Secretary, Postal Mission, 14 Gordon Square, WC1. 
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THE HUMANIST PRIZE CROSSWORD 


The sender of the first correct solution to be 
opened will receive a prize of a book token, 
The second and third 
correct solutions opened will be awarded book 


value one guinea. 


CLUES 


ACROSS 


1 Present fortune; greatly 
relieved. 


5 Canal Barrie didn’t give 
Peter... 


9 Have a bet, old lady ! 
10 Get back—an umbrella? 
11 Sectarian Balkan city. 


12 Shakespeare’s was whining; 
Macaulay’s omniscient. 


13 Violent and devilish deed. 

16 The end of Greece. 

18 Mother of an outcast. 

20 Sweetly labyrinthine. 

22 Sparkling euphrasia. 

24 In which 8 participate. 

25 An evil professor is the very 
devil ! 

26 Rialto merchant has a 
notion. 

27 Lakeside play. 

28 Stabs. 


DOWN 


1 Female shoemaker ; greatly 


relieved. 


2 Flower that might spill the 


milk. 
3 Young thoughts. 
4 Diet for early birds. 


5 Divinely equal to the nega” 
tive. 


6 Obit can be coy longer. 

7 Mobile. 

8 Asinine sounding vicarage. 
14 Explosive rut. 


15 Fatally produced favour- 
able wind. 


17 Ill-omened victim of elderly 
seafaring man. 


19 Explosively enraged. 

21 Trips that bring gin to us. 
22 Made-up cheese. 

23 May be eaten or drunk. 
24 Almost warmer beast. 


tokens to the value of half a guinea each. 
Entries, addressed ‘The Humanist Cross- 
word’, 40 Drury Lane, London, WC2, must be 
received not later than Monday, January 14. 
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superstition. 


Please show this 


The Rationalist Press Association was founded by 
Charles A. Watts in 1899, and its chief aims are (1) 
To promote intellectual liberty; 
scientific knowledge; (3) To liberate the mind from 


SPECIAL ENROLMENT OFFER 
All who enrol in response to this offer will receive : 


(2) To spread 


RPA MEMBERSHIP FORM 


I accept your Special Offer in 
The Humanist and enclose £1 1s 
entitling me to membership of 
The Rationalist Press Association 
for one year from date of enrolment. 
I am in agreement with the objects of 


1. 


2. 


4. 


HEREDITARY GENIUS: AN INQUIRY INTO ITS LAWS 
AND CONSEQUENCES, by Francis Galton. 411 pp, 
cloth, 10s 6d. 


History OF ANTHROPOLOGY, by A. C. Haddon. 
Clothette, 160 pp, 2s 6d. 


THE EXPRESSION OF THE EMOTIONS IN MAN AND 
— by Charles Darwin. Clothette, 188 pp, 
6d. 


RATIONALISM IN THEORY AND PRACTICE, by 
Archibald Robertson. Paper cover, 96 pp, 2s 6d. 


SEARCHLIGHT ON MoraALs, by T. A. Ryder. Paper 
cover, 136 pp, 2s 6d. 
RATIONALIST ANNUAL, 1957. Paper cover, 3s 6d. 


THE HUMANIST 
(monthly for one year from date of joining). 
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the Association and undertake to 
abide by the Rules and Regulations 
set forth in the Memorandum and 
Articles of Association.* 

[BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE] 


MR 

MRS 

MISS 

TITLE Initials. 


Surname. 


ADDRESS 


SIGNATURE 
* Free on request. 1 
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WATTS NEW BOOKS 


Rationalist 
Annual 


1957 


Cloth gs net 
Paper 3s 6d net 


Government and 
Politics in 
Tribal Societies 


I. SCHAPERA 21s net 


Modern English & 
American Poetry 


MARGARET SCHLAUCH 
21s net 


Reflections 
on Woman 


RICHARD CURLE net 


Reason in 
Action 


Ed. HECTOR HAWTON 


8s 6d net 


Eleven-Plus and 
All That 


| 
| 


FLANN CAMPBELL 20s net | 


J. B. Ss. HALDANE : Aunt Jobisca, the Bellman, and the Hermit 
MARGARET KNIGHT Humanism on the Air: A Study in Listener Reaction 
B. FARRINGTON Creative Labour in Ancient Greece 
ASA BRIGGS New Approaches to Social History 
H. J. BLACKHAM The God of Faith 
E. GREBENIK Divorce Law Reform 
ROYSTON PIKE Looking for Mark Rutherford 
ERNEST GELLNER Determinism and Validity 


(Josiah Mason Lectures.) Based upon a detailed examination of Bushmen, 
Hottentots, Bantu, and other South African native peoples, this book is a 
comparative study of primitive systems of government in their traditional forms, 
In exploring the nature of political organization among primitive peoples, Pro- 
fessor Schapera makes a significant contribution to an area of study that has 
hitherto received little attention from anthropologists, many of whom have 
tended to identify the political community with the kinship group and to mini- 
mize the importance of the territorial factor as a basis for association. 


“Miss Schlauch is Professor of English Philology in the University of Warsaw, and 
is of Canadian origin . . . She is obviously a fine scholar and her passages on 
syntax and sound in poetry provide the most valuable part of her book .. . it 
is refreshing to come across a book which suggests the possibility of communi- 
cation between critics on the hither and yonder side of the Iron Curtain at a 
level other than polite evasion of real issues, on the one hand, and angry 
shouting matches on the other.’—TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


Woman will always remain an enigma, both to herself and to man, so this 
urbane, perceptive, yet tolerant, book is certain to stimulate lively disagreement 
as well as delighted amusement ; its interest and value lie both in this and in 
its presentation of one man’s contemplation—though not solution—of the 
‘abiding riddle’. 


In this symposium, five contributors prominently associated with humanist 
organizations (Hector Hawton, Archibald Robertson, J. B. Coates, Donald Ford, 
and H. J. Blackham) attempt to provide a reasonable alternative to a religious 
view of the world. They are concerned not merely with questions of belief but 
with practical morality and with problems specific to our age. This timely 
restatement of humanist philosophy in the light of modern scientific knowledge 
will meet a widespread need. 


Based on extensive and original research, and containing much material collected 
together for the first time, this book describes the changing social conditions 
that have so powerfully influenced the London grammar schools. Parents as well 
as professional educationists will find this work stimulating and informative in 
its discussion of issues fundamental to modern secondary-school education: 
selection at eleven-plus; a liberal or technical curriculum ; tripartite versus 
comprehensive schools ; and the clash of middle-class and working-class cultures, 


C. A. WATTS & CO LTD, 40 DRURY LANE, LONDON, WC2 


Published by H. I. Thompson Press Ltd, 12 St James’s Place, London, SW1 (Telephone HYDe Park 3879), and printed in Great Britain by H. oO. 
Lloyd & Co Ltd, London, Ni. Agents—for Australasia: Gordon & Gotch Ltd; for the Union of South Africa: Central News Agency, 
Ltd. Available in micro-film form to Libraries in the USA Inquiries to University Microfilms, 313 N First St, Ann Arbor, Michigan, USA; 
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